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THE ACCREDITING OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS' 


By Dr. GEORGE F. ZOOK 


Ir is an axiom which needs no elaboration 
that the people of a democracy set up and 
support certain institutions or organiza- 
tions to give expression to their ideals and 
to earry on the several social services which 
are looked upon as necessary or desirable. 
In all instances the assumption is that col- 
lectively we can accomplish these objectives 
more effectively and economically than 
would be possible through individual re- 
sponsibility and action. 

Within the last century education has 
come to be regarded as one of the clearest 
illustrations of collective responsibility. 
While there have been instances, in recent 
years, where individuals or even groups of 
citizens have questioned the effectiveness of 
the educational process or the quality of the 
product, few, if any, raise doubts as to the 
basie significance of schools and colleges in 
the preservation and development of demo- 
cratic society. Educational institutions are 
at once our safeguards against the diseases 
of society and our chief insurance of future 
social welfare. 

What the people through regular legal 
processes, including statutes, acts of incor- 
poration or constitutional provisions, au- 
thorize or establish in the way of educa- 
tional facilities, the people may and will at 
times modify or abolish. If, then, we are 

1 Address before the annual Congress on Medical 


Education and Licensure, Chicago, February 17, 
1936, 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 








discussing the question of who should 
control educational institutions, including 
medical schools, which is clearly implied in 
the subject on which I have been invited 
to speak to you, there is obviously only one 
answer, namely, the people themselves. 
The manner or the wisdom exhibited by the 
people in exercising that control may vary 
greatly, but it is none the less real and 
important. 

On the whole, I think that it is just as 
well that this control exists. Our first in- 
clination is to assume that the people should 
refrain from exercising much, if any, con- 
trol relative to a form of education which is 
so advanced and technical in character as 
medical education. Not so. Much of the 
world’s progress has been made by those 
who feel as well as by those who know. 
Moreover, while the processes of profes- 
sional schools, including medical colleges, 
may be of the most advanced and scholarly 
nature, their social implications are usually 
much more simple, and are at least as easily 
understood as many of the complex prob- 
lems with which our citizen electors are con- 
fronted to-day. In so far, therefore, as 
popular control is intelligent it should be 
welcomed. In any case, it is certainly bet- 
ter to attempt to guide it than merely to 
resist it. 

In the United States, contrary to the 
situation in most other parts of the world, 
the national government was not, in the 
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Federal Constitution, given the control of 
education. To be sure, if one were to add 
up the encroachments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the states and local govern- 
ments in the area of educational control 
during the last seventy-five years, the total 
would be impressive. This situation, grow- 
ing out of fairly recent scientific and eco- 
nomic developments, is in fact one of our 
recurring and increasingly significant prob- 
lems. But for the purpose of our discussion 
we may ignore to-day a subject with which 
we may have to deal at some length tomor- 
row. 

Historically and fundamentally author- 
ity in education rests with the states and 
local governments. The people, acting 
through their legislatures and constituted 
authorities, incorporate higher educational 
institutions, including medical schools, 
which are thereafter largely governed and 
supported by private individuals. In other 
instances, the people establish them as parts 
of the publicly controlled system of higher 
education. In either case, so far as direct 
statute control is concerned, there is ordi- 
narily little subsequent attention given to 
most forms of professional education. 
Each institution is given extended freedom 
to develop its own cult and its own peculiar 
objectives. 

This situation is based on a conception or 
philosophy which is fundamental in Ameri- 
can life, namely, the freedom to teach on 
the one hand and to learn on the other. 
The liberty thus accorded is subject to all 
manner of abuse and inferior standards— 
medical education some years ago being our 
most notorious example—but unless they be 
clearly fraudulent state legislatures are 
loath to interfere directly with the organi- 
zation and peculiar teachings of educational 
institutions which they have so freely au- 
thorized or incorporated. While there have 
been serious encroachments in recent years 
on freedom of speech, the American people 
still believe deeply in allowing people to 
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hire a hall, set up a soap box in the park, 
build a church or establish educational jn- 
stitutions as bases for proclaiming the gos. 
pel in polities, religion or medicine. 

It is, therefore, an interesting paradox 
that while people, through their constituted 
authorities, are unwilling to interfere di- 
rectly with the processes and teachings of 
educational institutions, they may and 
often do refuse to accept their product. | 
do not refer merely to temporary public 
opinion but to the requirements set down in 
laws and regulations defining not only the 
quality and character of knowledge which 
a man must have to practice a profession, 
but also the kind of an institution in which 
he must secure his training. Thus the regu- 
lation of educational institutions in which 
the people refuse to engage or permit di- 
rectly they nevertheless accomplish almost 
as certainly and definitely by the indirect 
method of regulating and limiting those 
who may enter the various professions, in- 
cluding particularly the practice of medi- 
cine. 

To any one who has studied the history 
of the professions it seems very clear that 
they themselves should exercise extended 
control over the nature of the preparation 
which individuals should offer for entrance 
into them and even the number who are 
admitted to their privileges. Who, if not 
the members of the profession, can be 
counted on to know its problems and to be 
a competent judge of the quality of its per- 
sonnel? In the last twenty-five years medi- 
cine offers us the clearest demonstration of 
the fact that in America the members of a 
profession who are both wise and zealous 
will be accorded the most extended control 
over the development of their profession. 

To be sure, the professions have to oper- 
ate through the constituted authorities—in 
the case of the United States forty-nine of 
them, including the District of Columbia. 
It is altogether wise that this is so, as has 
been pointed out so frequently before this 
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association. To allow any profession, in- 
cluding medicine, to be the sole judge of 
these matters would be thoroughly danger- 
ous and in the end against public welfare. 
There has never yet been an unchecked con- 
centration of authority in any area of gov- 
ernment which did not lead sooner or later 
to a lack of appreciation of public needs and 
a failure to discern the wise course of ac- 
tion. It is the same to-day. The pressure 
for reform nearly always comes from with- 
out as well as from within. Specifically, 
much as we value the profession of medicine 
to-day, the general public is unwilling to 
turn over to the profession the sole deter- 
mination of what shall be done concerning 
the social aspects of the practice of medi- 
cine. In true American fashion public 
opinion serves as a check and balance on a 
croup whose competence and leadership it 
is glad to recognize so long as its actions 
seem clearly to be in the public interest. 
Speaking for the medical profession, Rev- 
erend Alphonse M. Schwitalla said the same 
thing in another way in an address before 
this body three years ago: 


The organism which adapts itself to environment 
with a measure of restraint and with a cautious de- 
gree of self-originated inertia is the organism which 
successfully meets the environmental stresses and 
persists in life.2 


I wish now to turn again to that social 
institution which the people by charter or 
legislative enactment have set up, namely, 

e higher institutions, including the medi- 
cal schools. Since the people largely sup- 
port these institutions either through pub- 
lie or private funds they feel relatively 
close to them and increasingly ready and 
anxious, directly or indirectly, to regulate 
even their internal affairs. In other words, 
publie opinion insists, sometimes unintelli- 
gently, on exercising a large amount of 
control over educational institutions as well 
as over the professions. 

2 Proceedings of the Annual Congress on Medi- 


cal Education and Licensure, Chicago, February 13 
and 14, 1933. 
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Yet in education as in the professions the 
public yields to intelligence and zeal and 
willingly confers upon these institutions 
large measures of responsibility and con- 
trol. Indeed no social institution is so jeal- 
ous of its prerogatives nor so clear in its 
conviction that freedom of speech and ac- 
tion is necessary, not only to its own exis- 
tence, but to the proper development of a 
democratic society as is a college or univer- 
sity. Interference, therefore, with the con- 
duct of its internal affairs, even by consti- 
tuted authorities, may and often is an 
unwise exercise of power which is properly 
questioned or opposed. 


It will be a dangerous, a most dangerous experi- 
ment, to hold colleges subject to the rise and fall 
of popular parties, and the fluctuations of political 
opinions. Benefactors will have no certainty of 
effecting the object of their bounty; and learned 
men will be deterred from devoting themselves to 
the service of such institutions, from the precarious 
title of their offices. Colleges and halls will be 
deserted by all better spirits, and become a theater 
for the contentions of politics. Party and faction 
will be cherished in the places consecrated to piety 
and learning. 


So thundered Daniel Webster in his con- 
cluding arguments before the United States 
Supreme Court in the famous Dartmouth 
College case more than 100 years ago. The 
argument made a deep impression on the 
eourt. In the decision the Chief Justice, 
John Marshall, declared that 


No man ever did or will found a college, believ- 
ing at the time that an act of incorporation con- 
stitutes no security for the institution; believing 
that it is immediately to be deemed a public insti- 
tution, whose funds are to be governed and applied, 
not by the will of the donor, but by the will of the 
legislature. All such gifts are made in the pleas- 
ing, perhaps delusive hope, that the charity will 
flow forever in the channel which the givers have 
worked out for it. 


Remembering the sentimental appeal for 
liberty of teaching that went with the 
founding of each of the colonial colleges by 
the several religious denominations and the 
deep emotions that were stirred by the issue 
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of freedom which seemed to be at stake in 
the Dartmouth College decision a century 
ago, it is difficult to resist vigorous applause 
for every effort at self-determination and 
self-government undertaken in our colleges 
and universities. 

Yet nowhere does the voice of institu- 
tional freedom speak out with such chal- 
lenging clarity to-day as seemed necessary 
120 years ago. But still it is to be remem- 
bered that the universities are filled with 
wise men and true, that the selection and 
education of students is a professional task 
of the highest order and that it has been the 
universities through their faculties or 
through their graduates which have pushed 
the boundaries of knowledge deeper and 
deeper into the territory of ignorance and 
superstition. Moreover, of all our social 
agencies, none has a greater or more un- 
selfish zeal for public welfare than the uni- 
versities and colleges. 

Yet a proper sense of candor compels one 
to admit that often complacency stealthily 
invades universities and colleges—even 
departments in a medical school. Like old 
men, higher institutions sometimes grow 
drowsy and go to sleep. They get out of 
contact with their constituency. The world 
moves on, leaving them figuratively rub- 
bing their eyes and wondering why the sur- 
roundings seem so strange and quiet. 

To conclude this little disquisition in 
philosophy it seems clear, does it not, that 
social institutions, including the medical 
profession on the one hand, and universi- 
ties, including medical colleges on the other, 
are like individuals in that they must be 
given responsibilities and encouraged to 
show initiative and wisdom in developing 
them. From them we may properly expect 
very notable accomplishments which grow 
more and more significant if such groups 
are sufficiently wise and energetic as to pre- 
serve the proper balance between their own 
interests and general public welfare. Noth- 


ing, however, is more difficult. Social insti- 
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tutions, like individuals, sometimes need the 
rod, more often the good example. 

I wish now to make clear the implications 
of this introduction as it relates to the ac- 
crediting of higher institutions. No one 
questions the effectiveness of the various 
acerediting agencies, including the one ini- 
tiated by the Council on Medical Education 
thirty years ago. It is by no means certain 
that, if the matter had been left to the medi- 
eal colleges themselves, anything so effective 
or wise would have been accomplished. In- 
deed, so remarkable has been the council’s 
performance that, as Dr. S. P. Capen 
pointed out before this body three years 
ago, many of its practices have been imi- 
tated by accrediting agencies in almost 
every other area of higher education down 
to the present day. 

Yet with all this fulsome praise I believe 
that we are at the beginning of a new era 
which demands as much vision and courage 
to solve the problems of accrediting in our 
day as our predecessors exhibited a genera- 
tion ago. 

In the first place, the increasing success 
which attends the accrediting of individ- 
uals who enter medical schools as students, 
or later pass examinations to enter the 
medical profession, tends inevitably to re- 
duce the importance of accrediting educa- 
tional institutions. Every time _ that 
through the giving of a general intelligence 
test, a medical aptitude test or any other 
measure of probable success in medical 
school, we increase our ability to identify 
successful medical students, to that extent 
we make less necessary any reference to the 
long list of accredited high schools and eol- 
leges in which they happen to secure their 
premedical education. In the same man- 
ner, every scientific development in the 
examinations for medical licensure tends to 
reduce the reliance we need to place on the 
quantitative aspects of the medical colleges 
as insuring the quality of their graduates. 

The whole matter is summed up incisively 
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by President Wilbur in an address before 
the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges about two years ago as follows: 


We have been judging the medical institutions 
of this country by their physical plants, their 
budgets, the preparation of their teachers, their 
hospital relationships and many other factors. The 
real test is the quality of the graduate and whether 
he ean fit into the active life of the profession and 
hold up his end of the work to be done.3 


Dr. E. P. Lyon, speaking about another 
aspect of the same problem three years ago, 
declared : 

I think we have come to the time when stand- 
ardization of curriculum and the dealing out of 
just so much material which is to be taught to every 
student is past, and that now every effort ought 
to be bent to make our students self-starting, self 
carbureting, self-igniting individuals.4 


Secondly, I believe that the accrediting 
of medical colleges should be turned over 
largely to the medical colleges themselves. 
The profession of medicine, as I said earlier, 
properly exercises much control through 
official channels over the number and qual- 
ity of those who enter the profession. It 
follows that the professors of medicine, 
whose business it is to prepare young people 
for professional and social responsibilities, 
should control the processes of instruction, 
the character of the facilities and the con- 
tent of the curriculum in the medical col- 
leges. I believe that the present system of 
accrediting opens the profession to serious 
attack, perhaps quite unjustifiably, both 
from within and from without the medical 
profession. So long as so much illness and 
so many surgical needs go unattended there 
are those who will never be satisfied that 
the number of students in medical colleges 
should be reduced by the action of the medi- 
cal profession as is being accomplished in 

8 Journal of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, November, 1934, p. 324. 

4 Proceedings of the Annual Congress on Medical 


Education and Licensure, Chicago, February 13 and 
14, 1933. 
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part through the visitation now under way. 
The opposition to the recent attempt to dis- 
continue the accrediting of the two-year 
medical schools can be interpreted in no 
other way, I suppose, than as a warning 
from medical educators that in their 
opinion the accrediting of medical schools 
is really their affair. It would seem, in- 
deed, that the action of the Council on 
Medical Education in June, 1933, accepting 
the statement of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges relative to admission 
requirements and the medical curriculum 
as an integral part of the requirements or 
‘essentials of an acceptable medical 
school,’’ was a clear recognition of the juris- 
diction of the colleges themselves in a mat- 
ter of this kind. Whatever justification 
there is for recognizing the right of the 
medical colleges to set minimum standards 
for admission and the curriculum would 
seem to hold equally true for any other re- 
quirement for the accrediting of medical 
colleges. 

I am convinced also that the medical col- 
leges, for their own good, need to have the 
responsibility for their own accrediting. 
The standards themselves should grow out 
of their experience and be the result of ex- 
tended discussion by those who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the difficulties and 
processes of medical instruction. Goals 
which are self-imposed always eall forth 
more hearty cooperation and zealous efforts 
toward attainment than those which in any 
sense seem to be imposed from without. 
‘*Self-determination,’’ declares Dr. Schwi- 
talla, ‘‘is the prerogative of the living 
organism. Growth is a spontaneous vital 
process not amenable to coercive or arti- 
ficially restrictive measures.’”® 

More or less as a corollary to this last 
statement, I wish to introduce a third con- 
sideration. The period for policing medi- 
eal schools is about over, or perhaps to be 
a bit more accurate, it will in the develop- 


5 Ibid. 
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ment of medical education be of less and 
less importance. The reduction in medical 
schools has been carried to the point where 
hereafter there will be more and more 
division of opinion on all matters involving 
drastic action. The medical schools which 
have survived the early period of rigor 
have for the most part grown up into re- 
sponsible organizations. Just as is true of 
individuals, they need to be dealt with in 
quite a different way in later life. Here- 
after the real problem will be to set at work 
the forces for self-improvement throughout 
the medical colleges of the country, to en- 
courage those which are low in attainment 
to emulate the more successful institutions 
and to stimulate even the best institutions 
to new and greater levels of achievement. 
In other words, any accrediting agency 
which fails to carry on a program of stimu- 
lation for the good and the best institutions 
as well as to sit in Judgment at the gates of 
the elect will sooner or later lose the interest 
This may seem like 
an extreme statement, but it so happens 


of its better members. 


that within the year we have had a rather 
tragic example of what I mean. The South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has been one of our oldest and most 
respected regional organizations for the 
accrediting of colleges and secondary 
Some months ago about thirty of 


the best higher institutions in that section, 


schools. 


feeling that the association year after year 
spent most of its time in the exercise of its 
police function concerning marginal insti- 
tutions, without any comparable provision 
for the consideration of ideas and measures 
designed to improve the work of the better 
and 
To be sure 
these institutions have not withdrawn from 


institutions, assembled — separately 


founded a new organization. 


the older organization, but it is easy to im- 
agine that their interest in the accrediting 
association will be considerably less than 
formerly. In my opinion, the solution of 
their problem may have some very unfor- 
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tunate results. It would have been wiser 
if the needs of the better institutions could 
have been worked out within the parent 
organization. For this reason the new pro- 
gram of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, which 
quite consciously does include both the ae- 
crediting and the stimulation of higher 
institutions, seems to me wisely to have 
avoided the difficulty into which the South- 
ern Association has fallen. 

The stimulation of higher institutions to 
self-improvement and superior standards 
ean best be done through precept and ex- 
ample by those who are themselves engaged 
in the work. The very first requirement is 
that institutions be able to cast aside, tem- 
porarily at least, outside restraints which 
inhibit experimentation with unconven- 
tional processes. Such liberty of experi- 
mentation has long been recognized as basic 
to progress in the sciences themselves; it is 
just as necessary in the organization of in- 
struction for students, including those in 
medicine, a fact which was thoroughly 
recognized in the excellent survey of the 
Commission on Medical Education some 
years ago in the following words: 


The immediate need was to secure relief, if pos- 
sible, from the restraint and burden of external 
regulations, particularly those of the various state 
licensing bodies regulating the details of medical 
training, and to stimulate experimentation in medi- 
cal education.6 


You will remember that the request for 
freedom made by the Commission on Medi- 
eal Education in 1925 was granted both by 
the Federation of State Medical Boards and 
the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges. According to Dr. S. P. Capen, a 
member of the commission, ‘‘The response 
of the medical schools to this grant of free- 
dom was immediate and wide-spread. More 
extensive and fruitful experimentation,’’ 
said he, ‘‘has been carried on in the last 


6 “*Medical Education,’’ p. 4. 
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seven years than in any previous period of 
similar length.’” 

It seems to me that you also have an ex- 
cellent example in the Medical Aptitude 
Test which has been developed in recent 
years. While doubtless Professor Moss has 
been a leading spirit, the success of the test 
is due largely to the cooperative spirit ex- 
hibited by the medical colleges themselves. 
The example can be multiplied many times 
over, if only the colleges are given a clear 
responsibility for self-improvement. 

There is another process on which all 
accrediting agencies have placed great reli- 
ance, namely, that of inspection. There 
can be no doubt that an outside inspector, 
or inspectors who are known to be thor- 
oughly competent and sympathetic, can do 
more to jar an institution loose from a spirit 

f dull ecomplaceney than almost anything 
one can think of. I am convinced, there- 
fore, that for purposes both of accrediting 
and stimulation the device of visitation is 
highiy desirable. But there is a wide dif- 
ference in carrying on the two functions 
which thus far has not been sufficiently 
recognized in the practices of any accredit- 
ing ageney. After all, one has a very dif- 
ferent attitude toward the policeman who 
knocks at his door than he does toward the 
doctor. One comes to compel an individual 
to meet an arbitrary legal standard; the 
other to help him through education and 
advice. 

[ do not wish to carry this comparison too 
far. I realize that it has not been easy for 
inspectors to play the dual role of police- 
man and doctor. Furthermore, the Council 
on Medical Education has wisely chosen 
people out of the medical schools themselves 
who are known to be thoroughly competent. 
Nevertheless, the inspectors have repre- 
sented essentially an outside organization. 
They have been received with a certain 


7 Proceedings of the Annual Congress on Medical 
Education and Licensure, Chicago, February 13 and 
14, 1933. 
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amount of trepidation almost everywhere. 
With some hesitation I venture the opinion 
that even in the better institutions the in- 
spections have been too much in the nature 
of detailed criticisms. In other words, 
there is not enough of the element of 
friendly stimulation which, as I endeavored 
to say earlier, should be the keynote for 
the visitation at all institutions, save those 
which may properly be regarded as margi- 
nal in character. 

My reason for including these observa- 
tions, it will be remembered, is merely to 
support the thesis which I have advanced, 
namely, that the accrediting and stimula- 
tion of higher institutions are properly 
aspects of the same function and that both 
ean best be carried on by an agency which 
directly represents the institutions them- 
selves. 

My fourth and last observation is that 
accrediting agencies in higher education 
should eliminate quantitative standards 
and go over completely to a frank attempt 
to evaluate, qualitatively, the processes and 
product of higher institutions. In the 
earlier days, before the advent of scientific 
processes in educational measurement, it 
was natural that good institutions should be 
defined in terms of physical plant, endow- 
ment, semester hours and faculty prepara- 
tion. These criteria were quantitative and 
they were merely somebody’s opinion. 
Furthermore, while they were crude mea- 
sures they served their day well. 

But now we are living in a new day when 
we are able to apply far more reliable mea- 
sures of individual diagnosis and growth 
and when judgments both as to individual 
and institutional status may be rendered 
much more reliably than in those earlier 
days. We can and we should east off quan- 
titative standards in favor of qualitative 
eriteria in evaluating the work of higher 
institutions. 

About five years ago the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
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Schools decided to ascertain, if possible, 
whether there was any validity in the old 
type quantitative standard (endowment, 15 
units of admission, 120 semester hours for 
graduation, 8,000 books in the library, 
Ph.D.’s as faculty preparation and the 
like), and if not whether qualitative cri- 
teria which were both dependable and 
feasible in the accrediting process could be 
substituted. The investigation cost $135,- 
000 and it used the most careful scientific 
methods in arriving at its conclusions. 
Suffice it to say that at the end of a three- 
year period those who were in charge of the 
study unanimously reached the conclusion 
that there was not a single one of the old 
quantitative standards that could be vali- 
dated against any of the qualitative mea- 
sures which were applied to the institutions. 
It was a complete confirmation of what 


most people had long suspected. Immedi- 
ately, thereafter, the old quantitative 


standards of the North Central Association 
were thrown out of the window, bag and 
baggage. 

I am glad to say that in recent years the 
movement in medical education has been 
distinctly in the direction of qualitative 
criteria and away from quantitative con- 
siderations. For example, some years ago 
the time-serving high-school requirements 
for entrance into college were given up. 
Even the regulation concerning the specific 
number of semester hours in chemistry, 
physics, biology and English have been re- 
moved and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges has gone on record as 
being opposed to premedical curricula, pre- 
ferring that students who enter medical 
schools should during their college years be 
not in any way set apart from other stu- 
dents. Furthermore, the ‘‘ Essentials of an 
Acceptable Medical School,’’ as approved 
by the House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association, is full of such general 
criteria as ‘‘ staff,’’ 
‘‘ sufficient equip- 


competent teaching 
‘adequate 


salaries,’’ 
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ment,’’ ‘‘sufficient dissecting material,’’ 


“effective teaching,’’ ‘‘ample hospital 
facilities,’ ‘‘good histories and records,”’ 
“‘eareful and _ intelligent supervision,”’ 


‘‘modern buildings,’’ and the like. 

But a number of quantitative regulations 
still abound. There must be in the pre- 
clinical sciences ‘‘at least ten qualified per- 
sons of professorial rank, devoting their 
entire time to teaching’’ and research. 
‘‘For each twenty-five students in a class 
there should be at least one full-time assis- 
tant in each of the preclinical depart- 
ments.’’ The requirements also include a 
hospital with ‘‘a daily average of not less 
than 200 patients’’; an ‘‘outpatient depart- 
ment with a daily average of at least 100 
patients’’; ‘‘at least fifty necropsies during 
each school session’’; a minimum entrance 
requirement ‘‘not less than two full aca- 
demic years’’ in an acceptable college; a 
four-year curriculum composed of specific 
subjects with the following percentages of 
time devoted to them, respectively: 1. 
Anatomy, including Embryology and His- 
tology, 14 to 184 per ecent.; 2. Physiology, 
44 to 6 per cent.; 3. Biochemistry, 34 to 43 
per cent.; 4. Pathology, Bacteriology and 
Immunology, 10 to 13 per cent.; 5. Phar- 
macology, 4 to 5 per cent.; 6. Hygiene and 
Sanitation, 3 to 4 per cent.; 7. General 
Medicine, 20-264 per cent.; 8. General Sur- 
gery, 134 to 174 per cent.; 9. Obstetrics, 
4 to 5 per cent.; 10. Electives, 24 to 0 per 
cent.® 

By way of contrast I wish now to read 
to you a few typical excerpts from the cri- 
teria on the basis of which the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, following the peaceful revolution 
two years ago, now accredits all higher 
institutions : 


An institution will be judged for accreditment 
upon the basis of the total pattern it presents as 
an institution of higher education. . . . The facili- 


8 «Essentials of an Acceptable Medical School.’ 
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ties and activities of an institution will be judged 
in terms of the purposes it seeks to serve. 

Uniformity in every detail of institutional poli- 
cies and practices is believed to be not only unneces- 
sary, but undesirable. Well conceived experiments 
aimed to improve educational processes are consid- 
ered essential to growth of higher institutions and 
will be encouraged. 

An institution should have a competent faculty, 
organized for effective service, and working under 
satisfactory conditions. 

The curriculum of an institution should contain 
the subject-matter offerings implied by its state- 
ment of objectives. 

The library should provide the reading facilities 
needed to make the educational program effective 
and there should be evidence that such facilities 
are appropriately used. 

The institution should provide evidence of finan- 
cial resources adequate for and effectively applied 
to the support of its educational program. 

An institution should continuously study its poli- 
cies and procedures with a view to their improve- 
ment and should provide evidence that such useful 
studies are regularly made. - 

Continuous study leading to adjustment and im- 
provement is accepted as necessary to the full fruit- 
age of the plan and will be considered an integral 
part of the regular accrediting activities of the 
Association, 


It would be quite impossible in the time 
at my disposal to describe the detailed way 
in which the North Central Association has 
carried on under the new qualitative stand- 
ards. They have now been in operation 
nearly two years. Suffice it to say that a 
creat sigh of relief has arisen from the col- 
leges throughout the whole North Central 
territory; not that the bars have been let 
down, because there is no evidence whatever 
to that effect, but rather that the whole 
acerediting business is being pursued in a 
more scientific, friendly, stimulating way as 
a great cooperative enterprise on the part 
of the institutions themselves. If you have 
any doubts I refer you to the convincing 
and enthusiastic testimony coming from all 
quarters which was voiced at the annual 
meeting of the association here in Chicago 
last year. 

I conclude this section, therefore, with 
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the simple statement, which I believe has 
now been proved conclusively, that at this 
advanced stage of development in accredit- 
ing higher institutions there is no longer 
any need for outworn quantitative mea- 
sures, but that we should hasten to substi- 
tute therefor modern qualitative methods 
of evaluation. 

My friends, the whole issue relative to the 
accrediting of higher institutions in this 
country is a chapter in the eternal struggle 
between the principles of individual liberty 
on the one hand and of social responsibility 
on the other. Neither of these principles 
in this or any other area is completely ac- 
ceptable. The proper course of procedure 
nearly always lies somewhere between these 
two extremes. The extent to which either 
is used depends on the competence of indi- 
viduals and organizations to use liberty; 
upon the character of problems which face 
a people at a given time; and upon a host 
of other considerations. But of one thing 
we may be sure, namely, that any organiza- 
tion established by society, including higher 
educational institutions, and the profes- 
sions, must and should come in for constant 
review. Therefore, it is the duty of the in- 
dividuals who are interested in the educa- 
tion of our people to see that the evaluation 
of the schools and colleges is undertaken by 
those who are most competent to do so and 
that they use criteria and methods which 
are both valid and stimulating. 

Of equal importance in the accrediting of 
colleges and universities is the fundamental 
conclusion that the present minimum spe- 
cifie standards for higher institutions 
should be replaced by optimum general 
eriteria. The implications resulting from 
this radical change in policy will make it 
necessary to revamp the whole procedure 
of acerediting. It opens the way for any 
accrediting organization to expend the ma- 
jor part of its energy in a program of 
friendly stimulation and assistance to ap- 
proved institutions. The accrediting or- 
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ganization will be constantly seeking and 
emphasizing quality of performance at in- 
dividual institutions. At the same time, the 
quality of its own procedures, particularly 
if it is an association of institutions, will be 
in constant review by the member colleges. 
Such a challenge should encourage all those 


SECULARIZATION OF SPANISH 
SCHOOLS 

CoMPLETE secularization of Spain’s schools in 
accordance with the constitution is, according to 
the Associated Press, the aim of the present gov- 
ernment headed by Manuel Azana, in an effort 
to reduce Spain’s illiteracy of 45 per cent. A 
dispatch from Madrid, dated March 31, reads: 


The government faces two difficulties, first a 
shortage of 12,000 schools needed to complete the 
63,000 that the government thinks Spain should 
have, and second, a shortage in teachers competent 
to take over posts now held mostly by religious in- 
structors. 

Marcelino Domingo, Minister of Education, said 
the government would the constitution, 
which states that ‘‘instruction shall be laic,’’ that 
is, belonging to the laity, not clerical. 

He added that the law of June 2, 1933, also said 
specifically, ‘‘religious orders and congregations 


follow 


shall not devote themselves to the exercise of in- 
struction. ’’ 

This, however, he added, did not prevent the 
Roman Catholic Church from ‘‘teaching its doc- 
trines in its own establishments,’’ subject to in- 
spection by the state. 

The government does not want to cause any upset 
in the educational system because it does not pos- 
sess adequate means to carry out the substitution, 
nor does it want any lessening in the efficiency of 
national education because it is not equipped to 
improve on the education given by the religious 
orders and congregations. The substitution will 
take place without delay, but with full conscious- 
ness of what it means and in a way that can not 
give rise to any criticism from a pedagogical point 
of view. 


Asked when he thought secularization of the 
schools would be completed, he replied: 


This depends on many circumstances, such as the 
preparation of teachers, the furnishing of build- 
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who believe that an accrediting agency can 
develop and can carry on a comprehensive 
program of salutary action, of careful con- 
sideration of fundamental educational 


problems and of stimulation of individual 
institutions to reach new levels of attain- 
ment. 







ings and the availability of funds. 


You can be 
sure that it is our hope to complete it as soon as 


possible. It should be completed in the secondary 
schools by next year. 


THE CITY COUNCIL OF CAMBRIDGE 
AND HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENT of The New York Times 
reports that Harvard University has informed 
the City Council of Cambridge that it could not 
“properly comply” with the council’s request 
for a gift to the city of $300,000 on the oceca- 
sion of the three hundredth anniversary of Har- 
vard College. 

The council’s request was embodied in resolu- 
tions adopted on March 17 over the objections 
of Mayor Lynch. In reply to it Jerome D. 
Greene, secretary to the Harvard Corporation, 
speaking for President James B. Conant and the 
Fellows of Harvard College, has addressed the 
council as follows: 


While the hospitality and benefits received from 
the city are fully appreciated by the university, 
it must be obvious that during the 300 years of its 
existence the college has done much to contribute 
to the wealth, prosperity and growth of the city 
of Cambridge. 

That the benefits received by a community from 
such educational institutions, though exempt from 
taxation on that portion of their real estate devoted 
to educational purposes, are greater than the bur- 
dens, has been attested on many occasions, notably 
by the city of Cambridge itself when its City Coun- 
cil, its Board of Trade and other bodies invited the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to settle in 
Cambridge. 

Recognizing this, your resolution requests the 
sum of $300,000 rather as a gift than as payment 
of debt. 


You recite the fact that the university has re- 
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ceived large bequests and other benefactions in 
the past, and is receiving additional benefactions 
in commemoration of its anniversary. The fact 
appears to have been overlooked, however, that 
these gifts have been received in trust for educa- 
tional purposes and can not be diverted to other 


purposes. 
Under the circumstances we feel that we can not 
properly comply with your request. 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Wuat the future of education should be in an 
agricultural area, such as Minnesota, which is 
nevertheless keenly interested in having contact 
with and understanding of the problems, social, 
economie and political that the world is facing, 
was the general topie of the twenty-third annual 
Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Minne- 
sota, which was held on April 6, 7 and 8. The 
program for the week was combined with the 
annual Superintendents and Principals Short 
Course. 

“Social Problems: Minnesota Faces the Fu- 
ture as a Mature State” was the Monday topie, 
on April 6. That for Tuesday was “Education 
and the Nation,” and that for Wednesday, “Edu- 
cation and the world situation.” 

The prineipal visiting speakers were Dr. 
James T. Shotwell, professor of political science 
in Columbia University and long an active par- 
ticipant in League of Nations affairs and Dr. 
Franeis David Farrell, president of the Kansas 
State College. 

Many members of the Minnesota faculty took 
part, including, on Monday, Professors E. W. 
Davis, Clyde H. Bailey, Ralph T. King and 
Lloyd H. Reyerson, and on Wednesday, Pro- 
fessor Lloyd M. Short, Harold Quigley, both 
from the department of political science, and 
Dr. Shotwell. 

President L. D. Coffman, Dean Haggerty, 
Dean Walter C. Coffey, of the Department of 
Agriculture; Dean E. M. Freeman, of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Forestry and Home Eco- 
nomies; Professor Alvin H. Hansen and many 
others also took part. 

Together with Schoolmen’s Week there were 
meetings of many organizations of those en- 
gaged in education. Among these were those of 
the High School Principals, State Deans Asso- 
ciation, Minnesota Society for the Study of Edu- 
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eation, County Superintendents of Schools and 
the State High School Conference. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE ON CURRICU- 
LUM AND GUIDANCE AT STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY 

SranrorD UNIvERsITY will conduct a summer 
Conference on Curriculum and Guidance during 
the week of July 6. Among the nationally 
known educational leaders who will participate 
in the conference are: John Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education; George S. 
Counts, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity and research director of the American His- 
torical Association’s Commission on the Social 
Studies; H. L. Caswell, of George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn., and chief state curriculum 
consultant to the states of Virginia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida and Arkansas; 
C. L. Cushman, director of curriculum and re- 
search of the public schools of Denver; Worth 
McClure, superintendent of schools of Seattle; 
Peter Sandiford, psychologist from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto; C. A. Howard, Vierling Kersey 
and H. E. Hendrix, state superintendents of 
education of Oregon, California and Arizona, 
respectively; Frederick Redefer, executive sec- 
retary of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion; R. D. Russell, curriculum consultant to 
the state of Idaho, and H. Emmett Brown, pro- 
fessor of science education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University and Lincoln School of 
Teachers College. These and other visiting con- 
tributors will assist the staff of Stanford Uni- 
versity and speakers available in the public 
schools and colleges of the Pacific Coast. 

The conference is planned to serve classroom 
teachers on all levels of the school system, cur- 
riculum workers, guidance workers, supervisors, 
administrators, research workers and the lay 
public. There will be six general evening ses- 
sions as follows: 

The Practical Problems of Improving the 
Curriculum, H. L. Caswell; The Social Founda- 
tions of Curriculum and Guidance, George S. 
Counts; The Psychological Foundations of Cur- 
riculum and Guidance, Reginald Bell; The Com- 
munity and Curriculum Reconstruction, John 
Studebaker; Guidance in the Modern Educa- 
tional Program, William M. Proctor and Harold 
C. Hand; Some Proposals for a Unified Edu- 
cational Program, Paul R. Hanna. 
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In the afternoon the conference will be divided 
into sixteen smaller forum sessions. 

The mornings will be reserved for informal 
The Stanford golf 
course, Swimming pools and tennis courts will 
be attractions to those attending the conference. 
Stanford is within short driving time from San 
Arrange- 
ments are being made for excursions over the 


discussion and recreation. 


Francisco, Berkeley and Oakland. 


week-end following the conference. 

A stop-over at Palo Alto may be included in 
a round-trip rail ticket at little or no extra cost 
for those attending the summer meeting of the 
National Education Association at Portland, 
Details concerning the final program 
and the arrangements of the Stanford confer- 
ence may be obtained by addressing an inquiry 
to Dean Grayson N. Kefauver, of the School of 
Education, Stanford University, California. 


Oregon. 


REORGANIZATION OF COURSES AT 
THE HARVARD GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

COMPLETE reorganization of the program of 
training for school superintendents, principals 
and specialists of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education has been announced by Dean 
Henry W. Holmes. 

Beginning next fall, the degree of master of 
education will be awarded only for this pro- 
fessionual type of study. Students preparing 
to be secondary school teachers will work here- 
after for the degree of master of arts in teach- 
ing, which will be offered by cooperation of the 
Faculty of Education and the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. 

The minimum period of study required for 
the degree of Master of Education will be one 
year, and no course credits will be required or 
Recommendation 
for the degree will depend on general final ex- 


counted under the new plan. 


aminations and on a demonstration by the stu- 
dent of competence during an apprenticeship in 
Students 
without previous preparation can not meet the 


actual work in neighboring schools. 


standards in a single year and those inexperi- 


enced in school work will not hereafter be ad- 
mitted to candidacy for this degree. 

and 
supervisory work in the schools, the new pro- 


sesides preparing for administrative 


grams of study have been planned for those who 


desire to work in schools of edueation and 
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teachers’ colleges. The following program has 
been arranged: 


Administration: In preparation for the work of 
the superintendent of schools: Dr. Payson Smith, 
formerly commissioner of education, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and Dean Henry W. 
Holmes. 

Secondary Education: In preparation for the 
work of the principal or head master of a secondary 
school: Dr. Francis T. Spaulding, associate pro- 
fessor of education, and Dr. Warren C. Seyfert, 
instructor in education. 

Vocational Education, especially commercial 
education: In preparation for the work of the 
supervisor or director of vocational or commercial 
education: Frederick G. Nichols, associate pro- 
fessor of education. 

Vocational and Educational Guidance: In prepa- 
ration for the work of the counselor or the di- 
rector of guidance: Dr. John M. Brewer, associate 
professor of education and director of the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance, and Dr. Philip J. Rulon, 
assistant professor of education. 

Psychology, Measurement, Research: In prepa- 
ration for the work of the school psychologist, di- 
rector of testing or research, or educational statis- 
tician: Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, professor of edu- 
eation, and director of the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic; Dr. Truman L. Kelley, professor of edu- 
cation, and Dr. Philip J. Rulon. 


Courses contributory to these programs will 
be offered by Dr. Robert Ulich, professor of edu- 
‘ation, and Dr. Howard E. Wilson, assistant 
professor of education. 

Each program combines instruction in semi- 
naries and conferences, and in classes, with field 
work in neighboring schools and school systems, 
which will afford varied opportunity for prac- 
tical apprenticeship for the careers in view. 
Related general studies, either in education or 
under other faculties of the university, will also 
be included, under individual advice. For can- 
didates in administration, instruction in Har- 
vard’s new Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration will eventually be available. 

A general examination in educational theory 
will be required before completion of a program 
for the degree of master of education. This 
examination covers the principles of educational 
psychology, the measurement of individual 
growth and achievement, the historical and 
philosophical background of educational policy 
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in certain western countries, current issues in 
American secondary education, and general 
principles of teaching. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


THE next annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges will be held at The May- 
flower, Washington, D. C., on January 14 and 15, 
1937. Albert Mansbridge, of Oxford, president 
of the World Association for Adult Education, 
formerly member of the Royal Commission on 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and 
author of “The Older Universities of England,” 
will be a guest of the association and will speak 
at the dinner session on Thursday evening. He 
will be followed by a distinguished American 
college president, who will point out, as he sees 
them, desirable developments in the program of 
the liberal college. 

The executive committee will meet in New 
York on April 29. In addition to further de- 
velopment of the program of the annual meet- 
ing, the committee will formulate the project 
for coordination and integration of the college 
library with the educational process and give 
careful consideration to plans already tenta- 
tively worked out for projects described in the 
March Bulletin. The committee has authorized 
the following announcement concerning the con- 
cert project. 

Krie Thacher Clarke, who has had wide ex- 
perience in musi¢e administration, including five 
years in charge of George Eastman’s musical 
theater in Rochester and five more as managing 
director of the National Musie League, and is 
now consultant to the Carnegie Corporation and 
visiting lecturer and fellow in music at Bard 
College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the concert project of the 
Association of American Colleges. He is in- 
stalled at 19 West 44th Street, New York, in 
conjunction with the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation, and will work under the direction of the 
executive committee of the association, with 
members of the commission on music as special 
advisers. 

It is believed that there is still time to develop 
a few concert tours for the academic year 1936- 
37. This project offers its services to those in- 
stitutions which have not completed their ar- 
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rangements for next year. It is not competing 
with other agencies. It has no talent for sale. 
It proposes to represent colleges in procuring 
talent. Inquiries may be addressed directly to 
Mr. Clarke or to the executive secretary of the 
association. 

The attitude of the association on intercol- 
legiate athletics has been the subject of consider- 
able comment. Numerous editorials and feature 
articles are referring from time to time to the 
fact that at the last annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges the association de- 
clined to pass a resolution which called for a 
comprehensive study of the athletie situation in 
our colleges. The implication sometimes in- 
volved in this announcement is to the effect that 
the association deliberately ran away from an 
important duty. On the face of it, this might 
appear to be a just criticism. In reality, the 
refusal of the association to act in this matter 
was a constructive and courageous method of 
meeting a delicate situation. The records of the 
discussion show that the fact was clearly brought 
out that the responsibility for the present 
athletic situation in the colleges is not due to 
any action or any failure to act on the part of 
any overhead organization. It is due to the atti- 
tude of the individual institutions and the ad- 
ministrative procedure of the various local ath- 
letic conferences. Various studies have been 
made of intercollegiate athletics, notably those 
of the Carnegie Foundation, and much publicity 
has been given to the conditions which have been 
found in the eolleges. If, however, the indi- 
vidual institutions and their local conferences 
can not grapple with and control this situation, 
it is obvious that it ean not be done by any 
overhead organization which possesses neither 
legislative nor administrative power. 


R. L. K. 


THE RICHMOND MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


CiT1zENS Day will be a feature of the fifty- 
eighth annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association, to be held in Richmond, May 
11 to 16. Approximately 1,500 leaders outside 
the profession have been invited to attend the 
meeting this year, and Wednesday, May 13, has 
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been especially planned with the interests of 


these guests in mind. 

A general session will be held in the morning 
with addresses by well-known speakers. A 
“Friends of the Library” luncheon has been 
arranged at noon with library donors, library 
trustees, distinguished authors and representa- 
tives of national, state and local organizations 
interested in libraries as guests of honor and 
speakers. A radio message from Washington 
and a message from President Roosevelt to the 
meeting will be nationally broadcast from 3:15 
to 3:45 Eastern Daylight Saving Time over the 
blue network of the National Broadeasting 
Company from the WRVA studio at Richmond. 
A discussion meeting in the afternoon will give 
full opportunity for the exchange of ideas and 
the outlining of plans for library development 
in home communities. 

Louis R. Wilson, president of the American 
Library Association, has chosen for the theme at 
Richmond “The Extension and Improvement of 
Library Service.” Federal aid, state aid and 
certification will be topics much to the fore at 
some of the hundred or more meetings being 
planned for the delegates. 

“The Funetions and Services of the Modern 
Library” will be the subject of an address by 
Frank P. Graham, president of the University 
of North Carolina, one of several speakers at 
general sessions. Other speakers include: Doug- 
las S. Freeman, author of “R. E. Lee”; David 
Cushman Coyle, author of “Brass Tacks”; 
Lionel R. MeColvin, honorary secretary of the 
(British) Library Association; Robert Connor, 
national archivist; William Warner Bishop, li- 
brarian, University of Michigan, and president 
of the International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations, and Ralph Munn, librarian of the Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh. 

John Stewart Bryan, president of the College 
of William and Mary will welcome the delegates 
at the first general session on Monday, May 11, 
Dr. Wilson will give his presidential 
address. 

An experiment will be made this year with 
consultation desks for several major groups in 
the association, at which appointments may be 
arranged for the discussion of special problems. 

Social events will, as usual, be numerous. 
Probably the most distinguished will be the 


when 
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“Friends of the Library” luncheon, the schoo] 
librarians’ dinner—at which Richmond authors 
will be guests of honor—and the dinner in honor 
of the Newbery Medal winner to be given by the 
Section for Library Work with Children. The 
name of the author receiving the Newbery Medal 
for the most distinguished contribution to chil- 
dren’s literature written during the preceding 
year will be announced at the conference on 


May 12. 
Approximately 3,000 delegates are expected 
to attend the Richmond meeting. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has proclaimed May 1 
as Child Health Day. His statement read: 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS the Congress, by joint resolution of 
May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 617), has authorized and 
requested the President of the United States to 
proclaim annually May 1 as Child Health Day; and 

WHEREAS the health and security of its children 
are essential to the well-being of the nation; and 

WHEREAS it is advisable this year as we launch 
the social security program to encourage by every 
possible means the development of plans to pro- 
mote maternal and child health and to extend child- 
welfare services; now, 

Therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby pro- 
claim and designate the First Day of May of this 
year as Child Health Day, and do urge all agencies, 
public and private, concerned with the health and 
welfare of children, on this day to study the plans 
for Federal, State and local cooperation in pro- 
moting the health and security of children, to note 
the extent to which those plans have so far been put 
into effect and to make arrangements for carrying 
their benefits to the children in every county in the 
United States. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States of Amer- 
ica to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this thirteenth 
day of April, in the year of our Lord, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America, the one hundred and 
sixtieth. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
By the President. 
CoRDELL HULL, 
The Secretary of State. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Rev. Witu1aM R. KE Ly, professor of 
education at Fordham University, has been ap- 
pointed by Cardinal Hayes superintendent of 
schools for the Catholie Archdiocese of New 
York. For the past seven years he has been 
executive secretary of the Catholie School Board. 
He succeeds Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, whose place 
has been vaeant since his death in 1932. 


Dr. CLARENCE M. DANNELLY, professor of 
education in the University of Alabama, for- 
merly president of Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
has been elected by the Board of Education to 
succeed W. R. Harrison as superintendent of 
the Montgomery, Alabama, school system, a 
combined eity and county unit. This is said 
to be the first time in the educational history 
of Alabama that a school system in that state 
has chosen as a superintendent one holding an 
earned doetorate. Dr. Dannelly has his Ph.D. 
degree from Yale University in addition to hon- 
orary doetorates from Birmingham-Southern, 
Southwestern University (Texas), and Centen- 
ary College in Louisiana. Montgomery has 100 
schools, 518 teachers and 22,000 pupils. 


Francis M. Sea, general counsel of the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, has 
been appointed dean of the law school of the 
University of Buffalo. Mr. Shea will succeed 
Dean Carlos C. Alden. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE SHERBURN, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been named visiting pro- 
fessor of English literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the academic year 1936-1937. Pro- 
fessor Sherburn will direct graduate students 
in a general survey of English literary history 
of the eighteenth century. He will teach in the 
summer school at Columbia. 


Dr. CHARLES W. KNupsEN, professor of edu- 
cation at the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn., has been appointed lec- 
turer at Harvard University for one year. He 
will take part in the new program of profes- 
sional training for administrative work in secon- 
dary schools at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. 

Tue following appointments of graduates of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, are re- 
ported in The Teachers College Record: Dr. 


Samuel Everett, assistant professor of education 
at the University of Lllinois; Ruth Seleen 
Brown, professor of education at Gooding Col- 
lege, Wesleyan, Idaho; Cassie Burk, professor 
of elementary education, State Teachers College, 
East Radford, Va.; Merna L. Fletcher, assistant 
professor of education, Oregon State Normal 
School, Monmouth; Dorothy M. Cole, head of 
the department of physical education of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N. D. 


THE Most Rev. Joun B. Pererson, bishop of 
Manchester, N. H., was elected president-gen- 
eral of the Catholic Education Association at 
its closing session in New York City on April 
16. The Rt. Rev. John R. Bonner, of Phila- 
delphia, was elected treasurer-general. Brother 
Philip, F.S.C., Baltimore, was made a vice- 
president, and the Rev. John Barrett a delegate 
to the executive committee. The association 
adopted a resolution opposing Federal authority 
over education and compulsion of teachers’ alle- 
giance oaths. 


PROFESSOR JEROME Davis, of Yale University, 
was elected president of the Eastern Sociological 
Conference at the recent meeting in New York 
City. Professor Davis succeeds Professor James 
W. Woodard, of the University of Minnesota. 
Professor Niles Carpenter, of the University of 
Buffalo, was elected vice-president, and Dr. Paul 
Cressey, of Wheaton College, secretary-trea- 
surer. 


Dr. Isaran BowMaAN, president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, will receive in June the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Nature reports that on the occasion of the 
centenary celebration of the University of Lon- 
don, degrees will be conferred honoris causa on 
thirteen British and six foreign distinguished 
men. These include Sir William Bragg, S. A. 
Courtauld, Dr. J. W. Mackail, Sir George New- 
man, Sir Charles Peers, H. G. Wells, Professor 
Albert Einstein, Professor Johan Hjort and 
Professor Max Planck. 


On April 14, at the time of the convention of 
the Ontario Edueational Association, the Uni- 
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versity of Toronto conferred the degree of doc- 
tor of laws on the Hon. Dr. L. J. Simpson, 
minister of education; on Miss M. E. Spence, 
for many years a teacher at Parkdale Collegiate 
School, now retired; on H. R. H. Kenner, prin- 
cipal of Peterboro Collegiate and Vocational 
School, and on Dr. J. H. Putman, chief inspector 


of the Ottawa public schools. Sir William 


Mulock, chancellor of the university, made the 
presentations and Dr. H. J. Cody, president, 


presided. 

Av the forty-first annual national convention 
of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, which met recently at St. Louis under the 
presidency of Miss Agnes R. Wayman, director 
of physical education at Barnard College, eight 
fellowships were awarded. This is the highest 
honor awarded in the field of physical education. 
The fellows elected Dr. Frederick W. 
Cozens, professor of physical education at the 
University of California at Los Angeles; Dr. 
Ruth Elliott, professor and chairman of the de- 
partment of hygiene and physical education at 
Wellesley College; Dr. Edgar Fauver, director 
of athletics and physical education of Wesleyan 
University; Dr. Edwin Fauver, professor of 
hygiene and physical education and director of 
athletics at the University of Rochester; Miss 
idith M. Gates, director of health education of 
the National Board of Y. W. C. A.; Strong Hin- 
man, supervisor of health and physical educa- 
tion of the publie schools of Wichita, Kans.; 
Dr. Charles Harold McCloy, research professor 
of anthropometry and physical education at 
the State University of Iowa, and Dr. Jackson 
R. Sharman, associate professor of physical 
education at the University of Michigan. 


were: 


ForRMER GOVERNOR ALFRED E, Situ, of New 
York, has been renamed by Governor Lehman a 
member of the board of trustees of the State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse University. 


DonaLp Howarp, area statistician for the 
Works Progress Administration and instructor 
in the department of social work of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, has been appointed research as- 
sistant in the department of charity organization 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, to take the 
place recently left vacant by Russell H. Kurtz, 
who has become editor of “The Social Work 
Year Book.” Mr. Howard has been director of 
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adult activities at the University Settlement in 
Chicago, director of research for a Colorado 
social welfare survey and statistician to the 
Colorado Emergency Relief Administration. 


RatpH ARNOLD, president of the Montana 
School Boards Association, has been reelected 
mayor of Missoula. 


A croup of college professors and instructors, 
with a working staff of fifty members has been 
appointed by the Republican Party “to analyze 
the New Deal.” It will be known as the Re- 
search Committee of the Republican National 
Committee. Dr. Olin Glenn Saxon, professor of 
business administration at Yale University, has 
been made chairman. The work will be divided 
into six sections, as follows: Taxes and Govern- 
ment Finance, Charles J. Bullock, emeritus pro- 
fessor of economies, Harvard; Political Econ- 
omy, T. N. Carver, emeritus professor of polit- 
ical economy, Harvard; Agriculture, Asher Hob- 
son, head of the Department of Agricultural 
Economies, University of Wisconsin; Statistics, 
Rufus S. Tucker, formerly instructor in eco- 
nomics at Michigan, Harvard and Columbia and 
recently with the Brooklyn Institute and the 
Twentieth Century Fund; Banking and Cur- 
rency, Frederick A. Bradford, professor of eco- 
nomics, Lehigh University; Social Security and 
Labor, Niles W. Carpenter, professor of sociol- 
ogy, University of Buffalo. V. O. Watts, pro- 
fessor of economies at Antioch College, will 
assist Professor Carver, and Frank H. Gane, 
instructor in economies and finance at North- 
western University, will assist Professor Brad- 
ford. 


Dr. Eric W. ALLEN, dean of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Oregon, left on 
April 1 for Germany, where he will spend six 
months studying journalism, housing, city and 
regional planning, power distribution, poor re- 
lief, economic reconstruction and recreation. 
Dean Allen was recently awarded a traveling 
fellowship of $1,500 by the trustees of the Ober- 
laender Trust of the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation and has been granted leave of ab- 
sence by the university until next autumn. His 
headquarters will be in Munich. 


Dr. Victor LANGE, who went to the Univer- 
sity of Toronto as lecturer in German a few 
years ago, has been invited to return to Ger- 
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many to lecture on Canadian literature and eul- 
ture. The lectures will be delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig early in June. 

AccorDING to the News Bulletin for April of 
the Institute of International Education, the fol- 
lowing administrators are now visiting the 
United States under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Corporation: William J. Adey, director of 
education, Adelaide, Australia; Edward A. Bor- 
land, librarian, Germiston Publie Library, Ger- 
miston, South Africa; the Rev. Andries Dreyer, 
archivist, Cape Town, South Africa; E. P. 
Eltham, chief inspector of technical schools, 
Melbourne, Australia; Dr. H. L. Fowler, de- 
partment of psychology, University of Western 
Australia, Perth; Robert F. Harvey, head mas- 
ter, North Sydney Boys’ High School, Australia; 
C. E. Fleteher, chief inspector of school, De- 
partment of Education, Hobart, Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia; Professor William Riddet, department of 
dairying, Massey Agricultural College, Pal- 
merston, New Zealand. 


(iovERNOR Wiusur L. Cross, of Connecticut, 
who was formerly professor of English and dean 
of the Graduate School at Yale University, will 
be the speaker at the commencement-day exer- 
cises at Swarthmore College on June 8. Pro- 
fessor Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law 
School, will give the Phi Beta Kappa address 
and the Rev. Alexander Purdy of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary will be the baccalaureate 
speaker on June 7. 


Dr. Herspert E. HAwKeEs, dean of Columbia 
College, Columbia University, will deliver the 
address at the sixty-ninth annual commencement 
exercises of West Virginia University on June 9. 


Memoria services for the late Dr. James 
Harvey Robinson, formerly professor of history 
at Columbia University, founder of the New 
School for Social Research, were held at the 
school on April 16. Addresses were made by 
Professors John Dewey, Charles A. Beard and 
Wesley C. Mitchell, who were associated with 
him in the founding of the institution. 


THomMAs MAITLAND MARSHALL, professor of 
history at Washington University, St. Louis, 
from 1920 until he was granted leave of absence 
last May on account of ill health, died on April 
12. He was fifty-nine years old. 


Dr. Wirnu1amM F. Bentuey, director of the 
Conservatory of Music at Knox College, Gales- 
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burg, Ill., for the last fifty-one years, died as 
the result of an automobile accident on April 13. 
His age was seventy-six years. 


ProressorR Herbert W. Wuirten, head of 
the department of classies in Carthage College, 
died on April 12. Professor Whitten, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan, had held his 
position for eighteen years and was well known 
in classical circles throughout the Middle West. 


Dr. ANDREW CuRTIS WHITE, assistant libra- 
rian at Cornell University from 1889 until his 
retirement in 1923, died on April 14. 
eighty-one years old. 


He was 


H. S. McKeuar, associate 
French in University College at the University 
of Toronto, of which he had been a member for 
nearly twenty years, died on April 12 in his 
sixty-third year. 


professor of 


DaniEu T. Roacu, for seven years rehabilita- 
tion expert of the New York State Education 
Department, died on April 13. He was forty 
years old. 

Dr. Heten McGarrey SEarxgs, until her re- 
tirement in 1922 professor of Latin at Mount 
Holyoke College, died on April 15 at the age of 
eighty years. 

As we go to press, the American Philosophi- 
cal Society is holding its general meeting, which 
lasts from April 23 to 25. In addition to the 
program of technical papers, there was planned 
at noon on April 23 a celebration of Shake- 
speare’s birthday with “A Brief Report on the 
Shakespeare Variorum, Shakespeare’s Seven- 
teenth Century Editors,” by Professor Matthew 
W. Black, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and “Shakespeare in Philadelphia,” by Dean 
Henry N. Paul, of the Shakespeare Society of 
Philadelphia. The R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., Me- 
morial Lecture, by Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, presi- 
dent of Union College, will be given on Friday 
evening. He will speak on “The American Tra- 
dition in a New Day.” Dr. William B. Scott, 
of Princeton University, president emeritus of 
the society, will take the chair. At the annual 
dinner on Saturday evening, Dr. Max Farrand, 
of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery at San Marino, Calif, will respond to 
the toast on Franklin in a talk on Franklin’s 
Autobiography. 


Two thousand teachers and superintendents 
from all parts of the State of Michigan will 
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meet at Ann Arbor; from April 30 to May 2 for 
the golden anniversary session of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, founded in 1886 by a group 
of nineteen university and school teachers inter- 
ested in the educational progress of the schools. 
Three days of special subject conferences and 
lectures will be held. A general session has been 
arranged for Saturday morning to discuss the 
recently published report on improved coopera- 
tion between the university and the high schools 
of the state. Four charter members of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club are expected to be present. 
Dr. John Dewey, of Columbia University, will 
be the dinner speaker on Friday evening, May 1. 
The other charter members who will be honored 
are, Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Ypsilanti, and Joseph 
H. Drake and Levi D. Wines, of Ann Arbor. 
The annual University Honors Convocation, at 
which Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarth- 
more College, will speak, will be held during the 
club meeting, as will the final debate of the 
statewide Michigan High School Forensie Asso- 
ciation, and the seventh annual conference on 
teacher education, sponsored by the University 
School of Education. 

THE Summer Institute of Euthenics for the 
study of the family will hold its eleventh session 
from July 2 to August 13, at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. In 1936 there will be a 
special course in nursery and elementary edu- 
eation for teachers interested in a twenty-four 
hour program for young children. Courses will 
be offered also in child development, child gui- 
dance, mental hygiene, physiology and nutrition, 
food selection and preparation, design and 
interior decoration, furniture and ornament, 
household technology, parent education leader- 
ship. There will be also a series of lectures 
and discussions on “The Family and a Changing 
Society.” An arts and crafts studio, a nine-hole 
golf course, tennis courts and a new indoor 
swimming pool are open to registrants and ar- 
rangements may be made for lessons in sports. 


THE Institute of French Education of the 
Pennsylvania State College, opening on June 29, 
will offer this summer a program of fourteen 
courses dealing with the French language, pho- 
netics, literature, civilization and pedagogy. 
Students will be able to register for two weeks, 
six weeks or eight weeks of work. Stress will 
be placed on the ability to understand and speak 


French. The students will live in a “No En- 
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glish” environment throughout the entire resj- 
dence in the institute. In addition to the regu- 
lar staff such as Director Frédéric Ernst, of 
New York University, Professor Dora Bashour, 
Paul Blanchet, and Francis du Mont, several 
new lecturers have been. invited this year, 
Among them are Professor Albert Guérard, 
eritic of French civilization in America; Dr, 
Pierre Brodin, head of the new French Lycée 
in New York; Dr. M. André Céliéres, of Adelphi 
College, and Mlle. Jeanne Boucoiran, of the 
Alliance Frangaise, Paris. 


Heirs of Senator Bronson M. Cutting, of 
New Mexico, who was killed last summer in an 
airplane crash, have presented his collection of 
4,000 phonograph records to Swarthmore Col- 
lege. The cataloguing of the records will be 
directed by a committee composed of Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Manning, head of the department of 
history, under whose guidance Senator Cutting 
bought a large part of the collection; Dr. Alfred 
J. Swann, head of the department of music, and 
Paul Lowensohn, formerly professor at Swarth- 
more, who directs the department of music of 
the national archives in the Library of Congress. 
The gift will be known as the Bronson M. Cut- 
ting Memorial Collection. Dr. Manning has 
added part of his personal collection of records. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York 
City, which will celebrate its centenary on May 
16, 17, 18 and 19, has received a promise of a 
gift of $150,000 toward a retiring allowance for 
its faculty, contingent on its raising the balance 
of a total fund of $403,000 by June 30. The 
conditional gift so far is anonymous. 


The Baltimore Sum reports that a Negro 
branch for the University of Maryland was an- 
nexed formally by the payment by the state of 
the first installment of the purchase price of 
Princess Anne Academy and the drafting on 
March 16 of papers transferring ownership of 
the institution to the State University. This 
action is the result of an act of the Legislature 
of 1935, authorizing the purchase of the prop- 
erty for $100,000, to be paid in four $25,000 in- 
stallments. The academy has been nominally 
under the control of Morgan College, a Negro 
institution in Baltimore, but actually the Univer- 
sity of Maryland has controlled the academy 
since 1919, although formal title to the property 
had not passed to the university until now. 
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DISCUSSION 


PUBLIC MEDICINE A NECESSITY 

Ir is usually admitted that the publie should 
help those who need help and who are unable to 
help themselves. Beeause of this principle, pub- 
lie schools were established at the opening of 
the nineteenth century. Statesmen became 
aware of the fact that millions of children were 
illiterate as parents were indifferent, lacked 
funds, had pride (would not ask private teach- 
ers to accept charity students), procrastinated, 
ete. 

Even after the schools were opened, many 
parents kept their children from school and in 
ienorance. Compulsory laws were passed 
whereby parents were not permitted to keep 
their children illiterate. The parents were 
foreed to send their children to school in most 
states. 

To-day, statesmen are becoming aware of the 
fact that millions of children are ill because 
parents are indifferent, lack funds, have false 
pride (will not aecept charity), procrastinate, 
ete. In Chieago alone, 71 per cent. of the 
pupils in sehool are suffering from correctible 
defects, according to the Chicago Department 
of Health. Conditions are about the same 
throughout the country, a survey of health 
reports show. Paul de Kruif sums up the tragic 
figures in his latest book (“Why Keep Them 
Alive?”) by stating that one million one hundred 
thousand American children die every year of 
preventable diseases. 

Socially conscious leaders are advocating the 
extension of the curative services of public 
health institutions to inelude care for all the 
suffering children who are not cared for by 
parents. These leaders are also sponsoring 
movements to force parents to have the correcti- 
ble defects of their children remedied. Parents 
should be forbidden to let their children remain 
ill just as they are restrained from tolerating 
illiteracy. 

Students of public health contend there is no 
use to teach the ideals of “rugged individualism” 
to millions of children who are anything but 
rugged individuals. Health is more important 
than the three “R’s,” the elimination of illness is 
more vital than the elimination of illiteracy. 


Concerning this point, the Chicago Department 
of Health declares: 


The law makes it compulsory for children to 
attend school. No right minded person questions 
this requirement and it is generally conceded that 
the future welfare and prosperity of this country 
and the maintenance of its form of popular gov- 
ernment rest upon an enlightened public, which in 
each generation is renewed in its children. 

While the law and public policy contemplate 
that children shall get an education, the fact is 
often lost sight of that, in many instances, this is 
difficult or impossible because of some bodily defect 
which tends to retard mental development. Such 
defects, entirely aside from the effect they have in 
preventing the child from obtaining the ultimate 
goal, an education, will handicap him throughout 
life. 

A child learns most of the things in school 
through his eyes and ears. He is constantly read- 
ing and seeing pictures, maps, models, and persons. 
He must hear what his teachers and others tell 
him. If he can not see or hear well, he can not 
get his lessons. Discouraged with the nagging and 
scolding from parents and teachers, he begins to 
think, ‘‘Oh, well, what’s the use, nobody thinks 
I can learn anything anyhow; I may just as well 
have all the fun I can.’’ And thus may develop 
a ‘‘behavior problem,’’ as the specialists in this 
work call it. 

Malnutrition, which means that the child may 
not be getting enough food or proper food, is a 
trouble commonly encountered by school physicians. 
Sometimes the malnutrition is due to illness. The 
child does not grow as he should, lacks ‘‘ pep’’ and 
does not care for his school work. Such a child 
should be taken to the family physician to find out 
the cause of his malnutrition. 

Thousands of children are found with bad teeth 
or diseased tonsils. These ailments seem so simple 
that parents often do nothing for them though 
told by the doctor what serious results may follow. 

Rheumatism, malnutrition, underweight and ane- 
mia are only a few of the ailments that may be 
caused by these minor infections. Diseased teeth 
or tonsils may be the cause of heart disease in the 
child now or later in life. 


The Chicago Department of Health concludes 
its remarks on this point by saying: 

If the child were to enter a race the parent would 
cheer him on from the sidelines. No one would 
tie weights to his feet to hold him back. Yet many 
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a child progresses slowly through school because he 
carries the weight or handicap of physical defects 
or ill-health. 


Since millions of children are suffering from 
correctible defects, and inasmuch as the children 
can not help themselves, it would seem desirable 
to increase public curative activities. Dr. Rob- 
ert B. Greenough, formerly president of the 
American College of Surgeons, seems to agree 
To quote Dr. Greenough: 


to this conclusion. 


Neither physician nor layman will maintain that 
the public should be deprived of the opportunity 
for efficient service, when such service can not be 
rendered by the practicing physician, except with 
the aid of those departments of the government 
which are concerned in the maintenance of the 
public health. 


Private practitioners can not help the children 
whose parents will not cooperate, as doctors can 
not force parents to bring children to medical 
centers. But the public can force parents to 
bring children under medical care. However 
desirable this may be, the American Medical 
Association opposes the extension of public 
health curative activities. 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, argues 
that extension of public health curative services 
will ultimately mean the elimination of the pri- 
vate doctor. Dr. Robert T. Morris, author of 
the book, “Fifty Years a Surgeon,” states there 
will always be a place for a good private doctor 
under a system of public curative medicine. 
Even in Russia private doctors have not dis- 
appeared. Ten per cent. of Russian doctors do 
private practice, Dr. Arnold L. Liberman wrote 
recently in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 

The cost for a system of public medicine 
simuar to public education would be excessive, 
opponents of the plan contend. But of the sum 
now invested in equipment for medical care in 
the United States, private doctors own only 
$700,000,000 of the investment, while the public 
and non-profit groups own $3,550,000,000. A 
government that spends billions for boon-dog- 
gling can certainly provide the millions neces- 
sary to compensate the private doctors who 
would choose to work for the state in eliminating 
curable defects of our children. 
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Society should gain financially, as the cost 
would be less than the amount lost each year 
through sickness that is preventable. Dr. W. §, 
Rankin, director of the Hospital and Orphan 
Section of the Duke Endowment, says that the 
cost of sickness, much of which is preventable, 
is over $10,000,000,000 a year. 

Conservative elements in the population at the 
opening of the nineteenth century argued that 
the cost of a general free education program 
“would be excessive, and would place an unjus- 
tifiable burden upon the taxpayers,” according 
to Dr. R. G. Sproul, president of the University 
of California. He continues: 


Despite these arguments, public schools were 
started and every problem that the foes of public 
education had predicted would arise, did arise. ... 
The problem of financing public education sent 
more than one man to an early grave. Every pos- 
sible plan of financing was tried, even to selling 
lottery tickets, and the matter isn’t settled yet.... 
In some places it was even mandatory for those 
who could to pay in order that those who couldn’t 
pay might be educated without cost. It took 
seventy-five years for the public schools to work 
out their destiny. But if it had taken ten times 
that long, the principle upon which they were 
founded would have been worth the struggle. Few 
of us would disagree with the statement of Dr. 
E. P. Cubberley that: ‘‘Probably no other in- 
fluences have done more to unify the American 
people, reconcile diverse points of view, eliminate 
state jealousies, set ideals for the people, and train 
leaders for the service of the states and the Nation 
than have the academies, high schools, and colleges 
scattered over the land.’’ 


Dr. Sproul declares that “there is much in the 
history of public education in America that 
would help the medical profession to see its own 
problems clearly.” 

Society should help suffering children who 
ean not help themselves and whose parents do 
not seek the necessary medical service. Pro- 
viding a system of public medicine similar to 
our public schools will meet.the need. 

T. H. Haun 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SOME QUESTIONS PERTAINING 
TO READING 
THE ability to read is, of course, of inestimable 
value to the intelligent individual. Both formal 
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and informal education depend, to a large ex- 
tent, upon rapid and understanding perusal of 
written or printed material. It is fundamental 
to any scholastie endeavor and is a heavy con- 
tributor to the pleasures of the person possessing 
normal or superior intellectual powers. For- 
tunately, most people so endowed are able to 
read, considerable individua) *ifferences occur- 
ring contingent on native capac cies and acquired 
practices. Definite reading disability, é.e., fail- 
ure to comprehend the meaning of words, is most 
often associated with intelligence below the aver- 

Investigations of reading, dealing with an- 
alyses of processes involved, have increased 
steadily during the last fifty years. Various 
conelusions have been drawn based upon eye 
movement time, fixation time, reading time, per- 
ceptual span, vocabulary, reading interests, ete. 
Statistical studies have indicated the approxi- 
mate relation of reading accomplishment to in- 
telligence and to achievement in the several 
school subjects. 

The goal of these research projects and diag- 
noses has been improved instruction and re- 
medial methods for the assistance of poor read- 
ers. There seems to be some doubt as to the 
success of the proposed techniques in achieving 
their therapeutic end. c 

\t the outset, one must admit that where 
mechanical defects are present it is quite neces- 
sary to correct for them in order that the indi- 
vidual may have the advantage of a normal 
approach to reading. Likewise, word-blindness 
can not be neglected. But, concerning educa- 
tional diagnostics in general, it seems that it 
may not be a valid procedure to attempt to tear 
reading ability apart and separate the compo- 
nent activities upon the assumption that the 
defectiveness lies in some one or several parts 
of the process. The process as a whole, the 
(restalt, so to speak, may be considerably more 
elusive than we suppose. It may even be in- 
timately and intricately bound up with general 
intelligence. Indeed, this seems highly probable. 
For reading is based upon language, one form 
of symbolie representation, and is implicit in 
We have hardly hoped to analyze the 
ability to deal with symbols and abstractions, 
i.e., general intelligence, to the point where we 


nature, 
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ean, by instructional methods, substantially 
change the individual’s intellectual status. 

Yet, that seems to be exactly what we are try- 
ing to do in hoping to deal successfully with 
language difficulties. In other words, “intelli- 
gence,” observed either from the standpoint of 
comparative psychology or of existing differ- 
ences among individuals of a given age and time, 
seems closely related to the ability to deal with 
abstractions. And reading, also, is based upon 
just such an ability. So we may be barking up 
the wrong tree when we declare ourselves in the 
attempt to make individuals able to read by 
virtue of radical instructional methods. It 
seems possible that just as intelligence, as we 
measure it, does not yield itself to great modifi- 
cation, reading ability, based upon the same sort 
of a constant function, may not permit of sub- 
stantial or permanent change. Of course, in the 
same manner that coaching may raise an indi- 
vidual’s score upon a test, so also may reading 
accomplishment be improved for specifie situa- 
tions. But it is being a bit premature to an- 
nounce that any general or permanent change 
can be effected. 

In reviewing educational efforts in the field 
of reading a second question that suggests itself 
concerns the adequacy of our reading tests. It 
seems that many may be unfitted for their pur- 
pose in that they produce artificial situations 
from which conclusions are drawn. In order to 
be practical and to facilitate scoring, tests tend 
toward the concentration of facts. This makes 
painstaking and intensive reading imperative to 
understanding. In ordinary situations, seldom 
does more than one “idea” appear in a paragraph 
—sometimes in several pages of material. 
Therefore, comprehending in one case may re- 
quire a quite different sort of reading than it 
requires in the other. In one we may skim 
searchingly for leading facts, while under the 
experimental conditions we must concentrate 
our attention upon the selection, memory and 
association of numerous facts. The sets are of 
very different natures. 

A close relationship probably exists between 
the above situations. Yet it must be admitted 
that our estimates of reading ability are to-day 
decidedly indirect. Comprehension varies with 
set and it transcends simple perception and 
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notation of the facts read. Again it should be 
emphasized that reading is not merely a matter 
of words recognized, or sentences or fixations or 
span. It is a complex mental process; not the 
aggregate of many simple mental processes. 

A final question, related to the first one raised, 
regards the attitudes of the schools in developing 
reading skill and appreciation. 

The task of the school is not a simple one. 
Education is a relative process with a relative 
goal. Recognition of individual differences, and 
the normal as over against the normative view, 
should serve to guide instruction. These things 
have been pointed out for some years. Yet many 
institutions and instructors are still trying to set 
minimum requirements based upon standards 
rather than assisting the individual pupil in 
satisfying his needs and desires. 

We have no evidence that the Socrates dis- 
satisfied is a better member of society than the 
proverbial “pig” satisfied. If individual happi- 
ness and self-satisfaction were our goals, and if 
pupils were instructed at their own level instead 
of at that of their teacher, accomplishment 
might, on one hand, gain greater significance for 
those who possess the ability and initiative to 
pursue educational endeavors, and on the other 
enable a large number of individuals to experi- 
ence life as a fulfilment rather than as a series 
of defeats. If this principle is, in any sense, 
applicable to education in general, it seems that 
it is especially significant from the standpoint 
of reading. But it is not often put into practice. 

Blanchard points out that persistent reading 
difficulties may lead to feelings of inferiority 
and to personality maladjustments. These might 
not result if emphasis was not placed upon 
standards to be attained and if forces were not 
relentlessly applied to raise performances to a 
common level. 

Of course, when the reading disability is 
specific and definitely not allied with low intel- 
ligence special attention is demanded. Such 
eases are probably few. But instruction is 
forced upon a large number of individuals, who, 
it seems, might be better off with no such inter- 
vention. For another group reading is of ex- 
treme importance from the standpoints of both 
livelihood and leisure. Unfortunately, however, 
most of the school’s interest is centered upon 
the pupils who can not read well. 
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Diagnostic studies suggest reasons “why 
pupils don’t read” and hint at permanent cor- 
rection of the defects. Actually, functional def- 
ciencies are of two general types: (1) those 
which are rooted in the intellectual make-up of 
the individual; and (2) specific disabilities, i.c., 
word-blindness, ete. It is the task of the clini- 
cian to discover the range of abilities as best he 
ean. This done, might it not be more in line to 
adjust the education to the individual than to 
attempt to force the individual to fit the educa- 
tion? When.ample opportunity to learn to read 
has been furnished, and accepted by a group of 
normal children, it seems almost beyond the 
point to apply pressure to those who do not 
conform by extensive, assiduous and often futile 
remedial procedures. Our interests should lie 
in those who ean, and want to, read. It should 
be our aim to make education possible for those 
who are capable of accepting it, but it does not 
seem to be our duty to demand that various levels 
achieve and appreciate the same values.~ The 
principle is sound from either a logical or an 
ethical point of view. It seems that it might 
well be employed in the whole field of reading— 
mechanics, development of interests, literature 
interpretation, ete. 

As a field for psychological investigation read- 
ing appears to be fertile. The study of various 
phases of the subject in relation to memory and 
intelligence is important, and the results will 
undoubtedly have significant implications. But 
are there not some questions that deserve more 
consideration than they have received before 
wholesale practice obliterates the underlying 
purpose? 

Three questions have been raised. 
stated, they suggest that: 

(1) Remedial work in reading may be, to a 
degree, futile in light of the apparent constancy 
of “intelligence” test results, and the common 
bases of “intelligence” and reading ability. 

(2) Techniques and methods for the investi- 
gation of reading do not, in the past, seem to 
have been wholly adequate or valid. 

(3) Individual abilities and values in reading 
should be recognized in the light of their rela- 
tivity. ‘ 

Davin G. Ryans 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


MATHEMATICS AND ENGLISH 
EDUCATION 

A.trHouGH Americans and Englishmen speak 
the same language and have many common inter- 
ests, in the matter of education they are far 
apart in many particulars. Furthermore, no 
one can really understand this difference or 
appreciate the Englishman’s conception of true 
education until he has lived and worked with 
the English system for the three terms which 
constitute their term. 

It was with a sense of a great deal of excite- 
ment that I learned I had been appointed to rep- 
resent American educational circles abroad— 
that I was to see at first hand for a whole year 
just how English children manage to start Latin 
at seven and earry arithmetic, algebra and geom- 
etry all at the same time. It was with some 
trepidation, however, that I found myself com- 
mitted to work that ranged from arithmetic to 
calculus with all that went between. I can still 
remember how formidable that outline looked 
which I received late in June. I realized sud- 
denly the full extent of what I was to do, and 
such terms as “matriculation examinations,” 
“higher certificates’ and “London externals” 
made me wonder into what I had stepped so 
blithely. While I was still contemplating with 
awe the syllabus of my courses, a large package 
of text-books arrived. After my first examina- 
tion of them, I heartily endorsed the opinion of 
an American research fellow at Oxford. The 
story is told that an English mathematician once 
said to him that American text-books were surely 
written for the feeble-minded, for all the diffi- 
culties were removed. Not to be so easily out- 
done, the American replied, “Then English text- 
books must be written by the feeble-minded, they 
are so bewildering!” Certainly English school 
books do resemble a bag of tricks; a great deal 
is left to the imagination. 

Feeling decidedly that I had bitten off more 
than I could chew, but none the less undaunted, 
I started in September for England. I had 
decided to work out my most difficult problems 
on the way over, but such was not to be. The 
violent way the boat careened made my interest 
in mathematics of definitely secondary impor- 
tance—and anyway I had the excuse that the 
light in my eabin would simply not stay steady 





long enough to permit my doing any concen- 
trated labor. 

Consequently rather unsettled as to what to 
expect of the year, other than much mathematies, 
I found myself an exchange mistress at one of 
the largest girls’ schools in London—a public 
school, but not public in the sense we use that 
term in this country. To the English a public 
school is one under a board of governors or 
trustees, while a private school is owned and 
run privately for the income of the owner, 
usually the headmistress or principal. There are 
only a few public schools for girls in England 
that are spoken of in the same breath as Eton 
or Harrow or Winchester or other such well- 
known boys’ public schools. The school to which 
I was appointed, however, is one of the best 
known of those which prepare especially for 
Oxford and Cambridge scholarship examina- 
tions. It was surely a treat to find myself a 
part of a school whose reputation for high 
scholarship outranked practically all schools in 
England—but it certainly did not make the 
teaching loom any the less ominous in my eyes 
that first week! 

In my first innocence I thought I had come 
to an English-speaking country—to a people 
who were not after all so very different from 
my own, but that first day I might as well have 
been on an exchange to Hindoostan or Man- 
churia or the Antipodes. I had to learn a whole 
new vocabulary of educational terms. I heard 
of forms, of double removes, of rough and best 
books. It took considerable imagination the 
first week and a generous amount of humor, but 
soon I was delighted to find that I “belonged.” 

There is something so fine, so deep and glori- 
ous in the English school that I found with all 
the strangeness I could not for a minute keep 
myself apart—even if I had so wished. It is 
an unexplainable thing; I sometimes imagine it 
is the simplicity and lack of red tape with which 
400 girls were taken through the year. What- 
ever it was, however, I found I had completely 
forgotten that I was there for only one year— 
and apparently so had every one else. The odd 
jobs that came up unexpectedly I found myself 
doing with the rest. Soon the new terms, the 
casualness (an outstanding characteristic of all 
English schools) and the joys and sorrows of 
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the day were all a vital, necessary part of me, 
and I felt (glorious feeling!) that I belonged 
there and had not been brought up and had not 
taught in an entirely different system of educa- 
tion. 

Briefly the English system is this. <A child 
starts in the elementary school at about the same 
age our children do, and must continue to the 
age of 14. The secondary education is paid for 
and is therefore open only to those who can 
afford it or to those who can win a scholarship 
by passing an examination. At our school we 
took girls at the age of ten by entrance examina- 
tion. After entering a secondary school a child 
studies until able to pass the lower school cer- 
tificate examination or London matriculation—a 
series of examinations on general subjects, in- 
eluding Latin, French, German, mathematics, 
English and regular college preparatory mate- 


rial. The standards of this set of examinations 


is about equivalent to our college board exami- 


nations and is usually passed off at 15 or 16. 
After that if a student is not particularly schol- 
arly or she 
leaves school, but if her ability is marked in one 
field, she will stay to specialize for two or three 
years, completing work that covers about a year 
and a half of college study in our country. This 
enables her to take entrance scholarship exami- 
nations for Cambridge or Oxford, or to be a 
little more general in her work and take the 
higher certificate examination or the London 
intermediate examination. If a pupil is placed 
for examination at Oxford or Cambridge, she 
has three years there for a B.A.; then after 
coming down, she waits three years and by the 
payment of a few £’s she receives her M.A. A 
girl can enter the provincial universities directly 
after matriculation. With this very general 
idea of the work and its divisions, I think it is 
clear why it is utterly impossible to compare 
English and American boys and girls at any one 


interested in vocational training, 


stage of their education. 

Since my work was primarily with the secon- 
dary education, I shall say little about the ele- 
mentary education. This is done at home largely 
by governesses, though some few do come up 
from council elementary schools and perhaps a 
somewhat greater number from private prepara- 
tory schools. (To an Englishman a “prep 
school” means one devoted to elementary work.) 
At the age of ten, therefore, the girls enter the 
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lower IV form. A form is a division of girls of 
about the same age, who are studying the same 
things. They are best compared to our grades, 
but of course do not have nearly so many pupils 
in each as make up our high-school classes. In 
case of too large a number, several parallel 
forms are made. The ages run somewhat like 
this: lower IV, 10 to 11 years; middle IV, 11 to 
12 years; upper IV, 12 to 13 years; lower V, 
13 to 14 years; middle V, 14 to 15 years; upper 
V, 15 to 16 years, the matriculation form, or 
lower VI, for those who need an extra year of 
preparation for matriculation examination or 
who have failed it; middle VI, first-year special- 
ists; and upper VI, and VII, the prefects. This 
gives some idea of the way the ages run, though 
of course it is not the same everywhere. At one 
school, for instance, they have classes, not forms, 
and teachers, not mistresses, also sections, and 
divisions—but then, they may have come under 
foreign influence! There are other slight incon- 
sistencies, especially in the numbering of the 
forms, which to us seem so inefficient, but on 
them the English seem to thrive. There is a 
head girl in the VIIth Form, while the rest of 
that form are prefects, or girls who take care 
of order and the observance of rules. It is a 
tradition to be more terrified of the prefects than 
of the mistresses. 

A good bit of tradition, in fact, has developed 
in the girls’ schools, much earried over, no doubt, 
from their brothers who have such loads of it. 
The good old system of “ragging” still exists— 
and miserable indeed is the best of new teachers 
for the first few weeks. The idea that they must 
make you miserable at all costs is uppermost, 
and I have seen English members new to the 
staff come out of a lesson in tears the first week. 
Unfortunately discipline is still on the old basis, 
with the force, nevertheless, left out, so that 
it is a case of giving in return what you get and 
of wielding a firm hand at all times. 

The average English girl likes to be mistaken 
for two years her junior, so that at 15 you 
simply can not reason with her as with one of 
our 15-year-olds, who I am sure you will agree 
prefer to be mistaken for 17, not 13. The 
English children like to be little girls until they 
reach the year of matriculation, when they are 
suddenly overcome with their responsibilities 
and become very hard workers indeed with no 
thought for tradition and ragging. Up to this 
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time all work can be taken casually, for they 
have plenty of time, but in the VIth form they 
have no time left and they must pass matricula- 
tion to get a job. Therefore they settle down 
rather suddenly. It is true, though in much 
smaller degree, of the specialists. They too are 
a bit casual the first two years, but during the 
third they work very hard indeed. 

This casualness, of course, is what makes life 
so much easier in an English school than in 
some of our overly efficient American institu- 
tions; it is what made my wide range of subjects 
a pleasure and not a nightmare. No one wor- 
ries; marks are only casual, and two a week in 
any subject is considered a great plenty. I was 
once called down by a form mistress for giving 
four marks one week in a class in geometry! 

As I have implied, in the English school a 
child begins at onee to take all the subjects in 
which she will be examined at the end. Conse- 
quently, in mathematics she must carry from the 
beginning arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 
That is why the English girl says she has maths, 
not math. It is also why my time-table (sched- 
ule) looked like this: 
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girls have only arithmetic; in the middle IVth 
they start algebra, to which they devote one 
period a week to four of arithmetic. In the 
upper IVth they have algebra and arithmetic 
each twice a week and some intuitive geometry 
once a week. Then they increase the amount 
of geometry and decrease that of arithmetic till 
the upper Vth, where they have algebra and 
geometry each twice a week and arithmetic only 
once if it still needs revision before the external 
examination. If, however, they can do arithme- 
tie well by that time, they may take trigonometry 
the fifth period of the week. After matricula- 
tions a specialist in mathematics carries nothing 
else but physics, chemistry and possibly geogra- 
phy. In mathematics she takes solid geometry, 
first-year-college algebra, modern geometry, cal- 
culus, conics and applied mathematics, such as 
mechanics and dynamics. These classes are 
small, and I found it difficult to adapt work so 
advanced to the mind of a 15- or 16-year old, 
though to be sure, most of them were well able 
to grasp it. In ecaleulus and conics the class 
was given over to individual coaching for the 
most part, as these girls were to be ready for 
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However, the lower school has only thirty- 
minute lessons, and the middle and upper schools 
only forty-minute ones. The preparation 
(“homework”) for lower and middle schools is 
about thirty minutes a subject, and the upper 
school, of course, does as much as possible, at 
least an hour and a half, for they are specialists 
and do only one or two subjects, all of the same 
sort. Of course, the amount of preparation for 
the teacher is terrific, but as the thirty-minute 
class provides very little time for teaching, it 
is not so bad as it sounds. 

In the lower IV form of mathematics the 


the London intermediates for the University of 
London entrance in July. Each person teaching 
mathematics carries much the same work, so that 
she has some beginning and some advanced les- 
sons. To one accustomed to this division of sub- 
jects, I suppose it is not difficult, but I certainly 
found my evening hours (not to mention the 
early morning ones) well occupied those first 
weeks. With this division of the work it is, of 
course, quite impossible to compare the study of 
English and American girls of about the same 
age. An English girl of 13 will not have had 
so much algebra as our girls, but she will have a 
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slight idea of plane geometry, which our 13- 
year-olds entirely lack. Their parallel system 
seems to me to have the advantage of correlating 
the branches of the subject and showing defi- 
nitely that they belong to the same family, but 
of course there is the disadvantage of having 
to break off in the middle of work on algebra, 
for instance, to do geometry the next day. This 
last tendency is being corrected, however, to a 
great extent by giving all three parts of the 
mathematies work to the same teacher for one 
division instead of dividing the algebra and 
arithmetic from the geometry, as has been done 
previously in many places. The parallel forms 
are mixed for mathematics and resectioned ac- 
cording to ability. Thus I had the second divi- 
sion of algebra and arithmetic in the upper IVth, 
and the third division in geometry. 

After all these complications, which make us 
weary just to hear of them, at the time of the 
lower certificate examination it is possible to say, 
I think, that the English school girl has covered 
about the same amount of work as have our girls 
at the same age. She will have finished through 
quadraties in algebra, will have completed plane 
geometry, but I think will be better posted in 
arithmetic. After my struggles with £’s, shill- 
ings and pence, and with English stocks and 
shares, I can understand why the latter condition 
Did you ever stop to think of the 
number of dollar and cents problems which enter 
into our courses? Just try to teach all the coin 
problems and also stocks and shares in another 
coinage, and you will soon realize how great a 
part money plays in your life in a mathematies 
class. I had always managed to make change 
and do whatever purchasing I needed in England 
on my previous visits to the country, but this 
time I was confronted with changing fractions 
of £’s to the nearest farthing—and I had to do 
it faster than the class. 

At the beginning I mentioned rough and best 
books. In England the preparation for the 
lower schools is done in notebooks. There are 
best books done in ink to hand in and rough 
books for work not handed in. The best books 
are put in a shelf marked with the name of the 
mistress, by the form captain at the end of the 
day, and they are returned to the form shelf in 
the book-room when corrected. In giving an 
assignment, therefore, it is necessary to make 
clear whether it is to be done in “best” or 


is necessary. 
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“rough.” Two “bests” a week are all that is 
needed. 

Another interesting point of difference is the 
small number of quizzes or tests given in the 
English school. These are sometimes so few in 
number as to be almost negligible. Most schools 
have school examinations at the end of each 
term except the last, when matriculation exami- 
nations, scholarship examinations, and such ex- 
ternals tests are taken. The VIIth form have 
their university entrance examinations in No- 
vember and March, so that they can be free the 
last term. They then either go away for travel, 
or come back to take subjects like cooking, which 
they have had no time for up to then. 

I have mentioned various examinations from 
time to time; perhaps I had better explain 
them more fully. The London matriculation 
examination, which marks the end of the school 
career for most girls and boys, is perhaps not 
quite so hard as the college board examinations 
here. It is, however, the examination of great- 
est weight in getting a job. In fact, English 
employers tend to have altogether too much 
faith in it. Some educators, such as Mr. Durell, 
of Winchester, author of most of the mathe- 
matics books used in English schools, believe it 


will be disposed of in time, or at least greatly 


altered. English teachers often asked me how 
we could tell if a girl was successful, and when 
I told of our system of weekly and yearly marks 
together with examinations set by the faculty of 
the individual school, they looked aghast. Their 
usual question was, “But how do you know 
schools are of the same standing?” They feel 
that one and the same examination for all schools 
is the only safeguard. Of course, it is just this, 
I feel, which hurts English education, for these 
external examinations, which mean so much to 
them—in fact, stand for success or failure in all 
things—make it easy to be casual, for what is 
the use of marking if marks do not count ?—and 
then too there will always be time in later years 
to be serious about the work. 

To pass matriculation one must pass papers 
on five subjects. If there is one failure, all of 
them must be repeated. I had one girl taking 
mathematics for the third time, because, though 
she passed it each time, she continued to fail in 
botany. Actually most girls do not take ma- 
triculation, but rather the lower school, certifi- 
cate examinations, which are somewhat easier. 
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If they pass these with honors, they have auto- 
matically matrieulated, and it counts quite the 
same as if they had taken the matriculation. The 
higher certificate examination is much harder, 
requiring three years of specializing. The 
subject-matter is very limited. The London 
intermediate examination is an external entrance 
test for the University of London, required to 
take a B.A. in three years. It is quite advanced, 
requiring for pure mathematics conics, calculus, 
solid, modern and plane geometry and advanced 
algebra, including the theory of equations. 

The entrance to Oxford and Cambridge for 
women is so limited that the competition is very 
keen. There are about thirty places open an- 
nually at each of these universities, and entrance 
is only by scholarship examination, so that most 
of the women are there on scholarships, though 
some may get an entrance only. The school at 
which I was teaching was proud to have ten of 
the thirty places awarded it last year, these ten 
being all scholarships. As: you may know, a 
woman must take an honors degree at Cam- 
bridge, and then it is in title only, as they have 
not yet been recognized as members of the uni- 
versity. I had the pleasure of working with one 
of the finest woman mathematicians from Cam- 
bridge, who had won what is known as a double 
first with a star and a wrangler. She prefers 
teaching small children to doing research work. 
However, she is not alone in that feeling. In 
fact, it is very interesting to see mathematicians 
of the first rank teaching ten-year-olds as well 
as the older girls, to see them taking a real 
interest in the simpler work as well as in the 
more complicated study. Furthermore, the very 
presence of these scholars in all the forms pro- 
vides a mutual stimulus, and is especially en- 
couraging to the beginning teacher, who in this 
country would be set off from the scholars until 
she had earned the right to mix on equal terms 
with them by teaching several years. 

Another outstanding difference between the 
t\vo systems, or theories, of education is notice- 
able in the placing and treatment of the pupils. 
In this country we attempt to educate the 
masses on one broad level, and in so doing, we 
leave the brilliant pupil to get on as well as he 
can. In our ardor for democracy, even in things 
of the mind, where there certainly is no democ- 
racy yet, we tend to neglect—in fact, we are 
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forced to neglect—the best students. In En- 
gland, however, the masses are carried only so 
far as is necessary to enable them to earn a liv- 
ing, and then the attention of the school is con- 
centrated on the brilliant pupil. The standard is 
that of the best, not that of the average. 

The system of specialization, beginning at 
about 16, seems to me to cause difficulties, for it 
means a somewhat unbalanced idea of the other 
subjects and a tendency to be one-sided, unless 
some fortunate streak of common sense keeps 
one from losing all contact with general knowl- 
edge. I think this specialization makes it diffi- 
cult to converse with the average English person. 
Furthermore, the fact that all this secondary 
education must be paid for tends to keep the 
really lower level of mentality from trying too 
much. However, in a land where to be a butler 
is something to be proud of, if one is a good 
butler, the theory of education and learning is 
necessarily different from ours, and the scholarly 
pursuits are left for a small group. 

Now, lest some of my remarks may have been 
somewhat misleading, let me say that I have 
returned from my English experience very much 
satisfied with what we are doing in America. I 
do think that we are on the right track in many 
ways, and I know that the real educators in 
England feel the same. However, on their side 
of the ocean change is slow, and tradition means 
much. Still, I suppose, tradition itself has defi- 
nite benefits, and the fact that the worry and 
striving for marks is not so prevalent has its 
good side. Still, the aim of education up to the 
VIth form is to pass the matriculation examina- 
tion, a parallel to our interest in “passing” 
rather than in “learning.” I experienced quite 
a jolt when I told one class, rather proudly, too, 
that we had already done three weeks’ extra 
work, which was beyond the requirements for 
“matric,” only to have them refuse to go on, 
declaring that it would only mix them up on the 
examination. Matriculation is far too much the 
goal in English education, but just as we are 
trying to overcome the interest in marks in our 
country, so the English are trying to remedy 
that situation in theirs. 

Perhaps in efficient new methods there is 
nothing we can borrow from the English, but 
in organizing—or perhaps I should say in 
scrambling together—a school existence which 
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leaves time for little things which mean a great 
deal in the life of any normal person, they cer- 
tainly leave us far behind. The heavy schedules 
with greater variety of subject-matter for the 
teacher could be carried only by a person given 
to carrying things casually. Yet on the other 
hand, our efficiency would wear the English 
school mistress out, if she were at the same time 
burdened with her numerous preparations. 

The first week I tore my hair—and seemed 
forever going up and down stairs from class- 
rooms to the staff room, where the faculty works 
and lives between classes—but after the first 
week, since no one else seemed to hurry or 
worry, I wisely decided to do just as my English 
colleagues did. I stood and let time go by as it 
wished. I became more casual and forgot how 
efficient I had been trained to be. 

It really was fun to have no red tape for a 
year—to have no formal reports to make, just 
a note in the form report book at the end of a 
term—to teach arithmetic, algebra and all the 
rest to the best of my ability without the worry 
of marks and tests. With all the evils of the 
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English system—and it has quite as many as has 
ours, to be sure—they do seem to have kept rea] 
scholarship as their aim. It is true that the 
mathematician may know little else but mathe. 
matics; yet in that field he excels. In educating 
the masses, I fear we sometimes forget that a 
subject just in itself is worth a great deal—that 
a complete mastery of some field is much to be 
desired—that a surface smattering of a large 
mass of materials, but an intimate acquaintance 
with none is not real education. But, of course, 
it is there that the two systems are farthest 
apart, and no fair comparison can be made. 

However, with all its different aims and 
methods, I loved this experiment in teaching 
abroad. I felt that I was living in a dream, and 
now that I am once more striving to get across 
algebra and plane geometry in my own country, 
I am more than glad that I had this stimulating 
experience. And sometimes I am not sure that 
I want to wake up from the dream—at least for 
a while. 

Harriet Howarkp 
East NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


QUOTATIONS 


WORK IN EDUCATION OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

THE annual report on education of the Lon- 
don County Council for 1934-35 shows some 
departures from official tradition. It is written 
in more colloquial language than most local edu- 
cation authorities’ reports; and it contains some 
pictures; two of new and very interesting school 
buildings, one of a secondary school library, one 
of a modern children’s ambulance and three of 
students’ work shown in the exhibition of indus- 
trial art at the County Hall, 
Bridge, last March. 

Notable events of the year have included the 
restoration, as from July 1, 1934, of one half of 
the reductions effected in 1931 in the salaries of 
the teaching staff; the termination, for the 
future, of the £12,500 (or 10 per cent.) abate- 
ment of the council’s annual maintenance grant 
to London University (this amount has been 
generously surrendered by the university as a 
voluntary measure since 1931); the decision to 
lower the income limit for the award of junior 


Westminster 


county exhibitions so as to bring more children 
within the scope of these grants, and the deci- 
sion to increase the council’s grant towards the 
cost of school journeys. Such organizations as 
the Children’s Play Centers Fund and the Lon- 
don Joint Council of Juvenile Organizations 
Committees received a partial restoration of the 
abatement made in their grants; additional 
homework and evening library classes were 
opened, and decisions taken just before the 
financial year began enabled all, instead of one 
half, of the children in the transferred residen- 
tial schools and children’s homes to attend holi- 
day camps in the summer of 1934. 

It has been possible to put in hand, and in cer- 
tain cases actually to start work upon, the com- 
plete demolition and rebuilding of eight ele- 
mentary (including two central) schools (of an 
average age of 57 years); the substantial en- 
largement of one other elementary and a further 
central school and the replacement of another 
elementary school on a new site; major improve- 
ments at the County Secondary School, Ber- 
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mondsey, and the extension of the Wandsworth 
Technical Institute. In addition a new junior 
technical school was formed at Deptford. 

During the year it has been necessary to find 
some £14,975 more than was originally provided 
in the votes for alterations and improvements 
to the buildings of elementary schools, £9,000 
more than was originally provided for the re- 
placement of school furniture, and £15,000 more 
than was originally provided for painting, reno- 
vation and repairs. At Woolwich Polytechnic 
the growth of attendance has led not only to in- 
ereased demands for instruction in chemistry, 
but to actual encroachment upon the laboratory 
accommodation and the gymnasium by ordinary 
classes. The loosening of financial restrictions 
has during the year enabled a contribution of 
£20,000 to be promised to the governors towards 
a scheme of improvement. It has also enabled 
much-needed equipment to be provided in cer- 
tain other technical institutions, notably the 
Poplar School of Engineering and Navigation. 

The sixpenny registration fee charged to cer- 
tain pupils admitted to evening institutes was 
provisionally removed, and this was followed 
later in the year by a further review of fees for 
evening students and of the regulations in re- 
card to the number of students who must pre- 
sent themselves before classes of given types 
can be opened or kept in existence. In addition 
new evening institutes and branch institutes were 
opened in Chelsea and Fulham, and facilities for 
institutes were extended in Woolwich. 
The year has witnessed a development which 
may prove of outstanding importance for tech- 
nieal and commercial education in the Greater 
London area, that is to say the modification for 
the benefit of students who reside outside the 
county boundary of the seale of charges and 
conditions of admission to London aided or 
maintained technieal institutions and evening 
institutes. 

There has been a review of the standards to be 
adopted in planning the buildings of new ele- 
mentary schools or those which must be demol- 
ished and rebuilt. The new standards adopted 
by the Edueation Committee on October 24, 
1934, will, it is stated, result in the provision of 
new and remodeled schools which will be more 
spacious and afford more playing area, and will 
be in every respect more suitably adapted to the 
of modern educational ideas. 


men’s 


development 
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There will be a far more generous provision of 
practical rooms, craft rooms, libraries, rooms for 
geography and art teaching and, for senior chil- 
dren, rooms for physical exercises and chang- 
ing. Simultaneously the authorized schedule of 
accommodation for new secondary schools has 
been revised. 

It has been decided to utilize a proportion of 
the teaching power which is annually being re- 
leased by the fall in the total school roll in ele- 
mentary schools to strengthen the staffing of 
infants’ classes, by a reduction in the roll wher- 
ever possible from a maximum of 50 per teacher 
to a maximum of 46, and to provide an addi- 
tional unit of staff for large senior schools. 

A starting point for wide extensions of the 
council’s scholarship scheme was afforded by the 
decisic.; to award 300 additional local special 
places in secondary schools as from Septembér, 
1934. The extension of senior county awards, 
to render them tenable at certain institutions 
other than universities and the decision to set up 
a course in hotel management at the Westmin- 
ster Technical Institute, are given as instances of 
the readiness of the London edueation service to 
find the mould to fit the student, rather than to 
limit itself to “stock sizes.” A new post which 
has been created is that of “organizer of school 
meals.” This officer’s duties include all ques- 
tions of equipment, staffing, organizing and 
supervision of meals for elementary school chil- 
dren and those in day special and open-air 
schools, together with questions relating to cater- 
ing in the residential schools, children’s homes 
and the remand home. A new policy governing 
the supply and service of meals has been intro- 
duced by the decision to establish central kitch- 
ens to replace many of the small feeding centers 
previously in use. The first of these central 
kitchens has been opened at Trinity Street, 
Islington, during the year. 

During the year some interesting experiments 
were carried out by the use of an audiometer, 
an instrument for the purpose of testing the 
hearing of children; by the decision to intro- 
duce the systematic weighing and measuring of 
all school children twice yearly, up to the age of 
12 years, and by the purchase of eight instru- 
ments for teaching deaf children who have any 
residual power of hearing sound at some par- 
ticular volume of frequency. This instrument 
not only enables the teacher to give oral instruc- 
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tion to a class of deaf children, each equipped 
with head-phones and independent volume con- 
trol, without the children being compelled to 
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lip-read, but it also enables direct training to be 
given in speech.—Educational Supplement of 
the London Times. 


REPORTS 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
SCIENCE AND LEARNING 


(1) On the establishment of the present 
régime in Germany in the spring of 1933 and 


the dismissal or putting into retirement of a 
number of distinguished university teachers, 
either on grounds of opinion or on grounds of 
race, the Academic Assistance Council was 
formed with a view to finding for those so dis- 
placed opportunities of continuing their scien- 
tific work in various institutions in this country 
or elsewhere. 

_(2) The Academie Assistance Council under 
the presidency of Lord Rutherford has suc- 
ceeded, in cooperation with other emergency 
organizations, both in finding more or less per- 
manent places in Britain and outside it for a 
number of those displaced from Germany, and 
in providing temporary maintenance for many 
others. Of the approximately 700 scholars who 
have left Germany, 363 have already been per- 
manently reestablished and 324 are being tem- 
porarily supported in universities and other 
institutions of learning while continuing their 
research. A feature of this work has been the 
ready cooperation which the council has secured 
from practically all university institutions in 
giving an opportunity to those displaced of con- 
tinuing their scientific and learned pursuits. 
Assistance from the council has been dependent 
in every case upon some university or similar 
institution being willing to offer this oppor- 
tunity. In other words, it has been confined to 
those who would be accepted by learned institu- 
tions as men of proved academic standing. 

(3) When the council was formed, it was not 
certain that proscription of “non-Aryans” and 
of persons of independent thought in Germany 
would be permanent. The work of the council, 
it was hoped, might be required to meet only a 
temporary need. It is now clear that there is 
little hope of early amelioration of the attitude 
of the German authorities in this matter. Every 
one who has any direct contact with Germany 
ean cite cases of men of science and learning 
who have no opportunity of continuing their 


work in Germany, and even if they have re. 
sources are practically unable under the ex. 
change restrictions to transfer money out of 
Germany. They can not use such resources as 
they have either to make a fresh start for them- 
selves or to give their children the education 
and the chance in life which they can no longer 
get in the country where they were born or 
where they have been living for many years. 

(4) It has to be added that dismissal of schol- 
ars on political grounds or other grounds 
irrelevant to their work is not confined to Ger- 
many. In Russia and Italy freedom of study 
and teaching in large portions of the field of 
learning has long been proscribed. Within the 
past year, in Portugal, a number of university 
teachers in various faculties have been retired 
on grounds of political opinion, and the council 
has offered its assistance to them. 

(5) In the cireumstances there is clear need of 
a continuing organization for the defence of 
science and learning against attacks such as 
those from which they are suffering in Germany 
and elsewhere. The Academic Assistance Coun- 
cil has decided to establish as its permanent suc- 
cessor a “Society for the Protection of Science 
and Learning,” the governing body of which 
will consist of the present members of the council 
with power to add to their number. Membership 
of the society will be open to all who pay a 
minimum annual subscription of one guinea. 

(6) The society will be incorporated as a com- 
pany limited by guarantee to carry on all the 
varied forms of help which have been given by 
the Academic Assistance Council in the finding 
of permanent openings, whether in this country 
or elsewhere, for displaced scholars and scien- 
tists, and in providing grants for maintenance, 
traveling expenses, costs of publication, fees for 
special lectures, emergency relief, loans, ete., to 
suit the special circumstances of each ease. 

(7) In addition to the functions previously 
discharged by the Academic Assistance Council 
the society will administer, through its govern- 
ing body, an “Academie Assistance Fund” for 
the granting of fellowships and studentships 
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‘enable at universities and other approved insti- 
tutions in this or other countries by persons who, 
on grounds of race, religion or opinion, have 
been prevented from carrying on learned or 
scientific work for which they are qualified. 
Promises of funds over a period of years for 
the establishing of fellowships and other pur- 
poses have already been made to the Academie 
Assistance Council and these will be transferred 
to the fund. While the main purpose of the 
fund will be to provide fellowships and student- 
ships over a period of years, it will not be pre- 
cluded from giving grants for shorter periods. 

(8) The society will hold an annual meeting 
to which all members will be invited, and will 
issue an annual report. Though the purpose of 
the society will not be propaganda but practical 
assistance, it will endeavor to keep before public 
attention the prineiples for the protection of 
which the Aeademie Assistance Council was 
originally formed and the society and fund will 
be established. 

(9) The affairs of the society will be managed 
by the governing body, which will have power 
to co-opt and to delegate powers to an executive 
committee and officers. The administrative 
expenses of the society and fund will be met 
from its income. 

(10) Gifts to the fund may be either general 
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or earmarked for the establishment of particular 
fellowships or studentships bearing the name of 
the donor or for other specific purposes. 

(11) The members of the Academie Assist- 
ance Council are confident that those who have 
in the past cooperated with the council will give 
their active and generous support to the society 
and that many others who wish to assist in the 
protection of science and learning from present 
and potential dangers will become members of 
the society or contributors to the fund. 

(12) All who desire to assist in the preserva- 
tion of the traditional principles of the univer- 
sity world are invited to join the society: 


either (a) with a minimum annual subscription, 

to be continued until further notice, 
of one guinea; 

or (b) with a larger annual subscription if 
they can afford it; 

or (c) with an undertaking to covenant with 
the society for a seven-year contri- 
bution, thus allowing income tax to 
be recovered by the society ; 

or (d) with a capital donation or bequest 
either to the society or to the fund. 


All communications should be addressed to the 
General Secretary, Walter Adams, Academic 
Assistance Council, 12, Clement’s Inn Passage, 
Clare Market, London, W.C.2. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE BACKGROUNDS OF MINOR 
TRANSIENCY 

Most of the numerous articles dealing with 
the problem of transient youth have paid but 
little attention to the various reasons back of 
this migraney, thereby overlooking what would 
seem to be a valuable—though limited—index to 
the home environments from which these way- 
farers have come. Considering the most common 
cause of youthful transiency to be self-evident, 
writers have marked this cause down as eco- 
nomie and have been drawn on to more extensive 
discussions of numbers, modes of life and like 
The general, and correct, assumption 
has been that, as was the case with adult tran- 
sieney, the tremendous increase in migrancy on 
the part of youth, particularly during the years 
1931 to 1935, was due to the lack of food and 
other essentials, and to the search for employ- 


topies. 





ment. Nevertheless, though this factor has 
served as the explanation of transiency in the 
great majority of cases, other factors have been 
the chief causes of youth’s taking to the road 
sufficiently often enough to warrant their receiv- 
ing more considered attention. 

Three studies of boys on the road bear inter- 
esting testimony to the above. Two of the 
studies were made in the fall of 1934, when 
youthful transiency was at its height, in federal 
transient centers geographically widely sepa- 
rated. The first covered the more than 2,000 
boys who registered at the Fort Worth, Texas, 
center during the last three months of 1934; the 
second concerned 482 boys cared for in the 
Philadelphia center during a similar period. 
The third set of figures was issued recently by 
George Hallwachs, director of the Boys’ Bureau, 
a private New York City institutiion for boys 
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2,007 boys registered at 482 boys registered at 

Fort Worth, Texas, dur- 
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Reason for Transiency 
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Philadelphia during Boys’ Bureau, New 
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Adventure 

Broken home 

Chronic hobo 

Discordant home 

Ill health—physical 

Inadequate home relief 

Seeking work 

Unclassified 

Visits—hunting relatives .. 
Total 


4.0 
30.0 





on the road, and covered 150 wanderers who 
were at the bureau the last of December, 1935. 
Although the terminology of the studies varies, 
several interesting points are revealed. 

As indicated previously, lack of food and 
other essentials and the search for work ac- 
counted for the greatest number of boys being 
on the road. In the Fort Worth and Philadel- 
phia studies this factor is broken down into two 
parts, “inadequate home relief” and “seeking 
work,” but it is doubtful whether any correct 
line of demarcation can be drawn between the 
two. Thus a lad may have left home because of 
the scarcity of food and, once on the road, have 
attributed his migrancy to a search for employ- 
ment. 

The search for adventure accounted for the 
transiency of approximately 15 per cent. of the 
boys studied at Fort Worth and Philadelphia. 
Only 4 per cent. of the boys in New York City 
were wanderers for this reason. Undoubtedly a 
good part of this decrease within the space of 
one year is directly traceable to the closing, last 
September, of all transient shelter doors to new 
registrations. 

Although several other causes of migrancy are 
indicated, perhaps the most important are those 
termed “broken home” and “discordant home.” 
Relatively negligible in the Texas study, these 
two factors are more pronounced in the Phila- 
delphia statistics, are outstanding in the set of 
New York City figures. Discordant homes may 
be taken to mean those family situations in which 
members of the group are unsympathetic to each 
other or to the boy; broken homes would in gen- 
eral indicate the separation or divorce of the 
parents, or the death of one or both parents. 


Taken together these causes represent the back- 
ground, as regards transiency, of 4 per cent. of 
the boys at Fort Worth, 22 per cent. of the boys 
studied in Philadelphia. In the case of the 
young transients in New York City the per- 
centage is astounding, 40 per cent. having taken 
to the road because of broken or discordant 
homes. 

If these are representative figures, particu- 
larly if the statistics in the more recent New 
York City survey are to any extent character- 
istic of to-day’s boy migrants, those agencies 
working in the fields where family relationships 
and adjustments are concerned clearly have a 
great responsibility as regards the prevention 
of youthful transiency. 

Lewis RouRBAvGH 

RECREATION AND ADULT 

EDUCATION DIVISION, 
Works Progress ADMINISTRATION, 
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TWELFTH 
EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 


of the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new issue of the Educational Yearbook of the International Institute, edited by I. L, 
Kandel, is devoted to a topic which is of immediate interest to education. It gives accounts 
of the organization and activities of teachers’ associations in eighteen countries, including 
the United States, and in the Federation Internationale and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. It deals with the contributions of such organizations to the progress 
of education, the improvement of the status of teachers, and the participation of teachers 
in politics. An account of the conflict between teachers as a body and the government of 
France deals with an issue which is specially relevant in the present American situation. 
The volume presents material which has never been brought together before. 


630 pp. Cloth, $3.70. 
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